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10 THE EDITION « or 1749. 


7 


THE Public eee wih a 
New Tranſlation of the Monat Maxivs q 
of Francis the Sixth, Duke de la Roche- 
foucault : a performance of ſuch eſtima- 

tion, that its noble Author lived to ſee 

five or ſix Editions of it; and bnce his 
death'ir has run through as many more; 

not to mention Tranſlations. As far 

as the two languages permit, the Tranſ- 
lator bas followed in the diſpoſition 

of the Maxims the atphaberical order 
of Mr. Amelot de la Houſtaye: to whom 

he is alſo bebolden for many well- 
collected authorities from the judi- 


cious Lacitus, and ſome other ancient 


* 3 Writers. 


„i PREFACE. 


writers. In his own notes he has chiefly 


aiched at the explatfation, or illaſtration, 


of his Author's ſyſtem. He bas rejected 
ſuch maxims as were manifeſt repetitions, 
or - apparently ſpurious ; and retamed 


only ſuch as, after compariſon. of tbe 
beſt Editions, he concluded to be ge- 


nuine. He has atſo taken great care to 


expreſs the fenſe of the Original (i which 
the Engliſh Tranflations have been hi- 


therto defeQtive) ; ; and at the fame time 
(what none of them have attempted) to 
do the Duke de la Rochefoucault the 
juſtiee to make him ſpeak Engliſh. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
To the Edition of 1775. 


* 


| This Edition of the Duke de la Boche JF 
foucault's Maxims is not merely a repub- Þ} 
lication of the laſt. The Tranftation has © 


been reviſed, and treated with that ſort 
of freedom, which the former Edit 
ſeems to have taken with the edition that 
. Preceded. From this attention, and v- 
rious additional Notes, the Ediũon now 3 
ſubmitted to the Public may have ob- 
rained, it is hoped, ſome degree of ad · s * 
vantage. But, after all, io transfuſe into 
our language the force and ſpirit of the 
original, both with conciſeneſs and per- 
ſpicuity, i is rather to be * _ : 
executed, 


High 


— 


in ADVERTISEMENT. 


High in eſteem as theſe Maxims are 
held, ir muſt be allowed that the ingenious 
. writer ſtands criticiſed by many as too 
 fevele! a Cenſor; giving ill conſtructions 
to indifferent actions, and aſcribing even 
to good 'ones unworthy motives. 

In favour of our Author's ſyſtem it is 
3 aledged, chat perfect virtue ĩs not to be 
found in the preſent ſtate of things; that 
mixture of error and truth conſtitutes 
too many of our ad ions; that he has con- 
+fidered'the heart of man as corrupted by 
pride, ſeduced by felf-loye, encompaſſed 
by bad example; that certain human 
actions, which the world miſtake for vir- 
tues, are really no more chan their re- 
-femblances; that, in ſpite of the efforts 
ef Reaſon; Pride and SelfsJove: never 
Fail to lurk in the receſſes of the heart, 
* -and to diffuſe their venom, for the moſt 
| —_ through its motions. and. inclina- 
tions. | | ona 


4 3 M. 


ADVERTISEMENT. is 


N. de Voltaire has not ſcrupled to 
N that theſe Maxims contributed 
more than any other work to form the 
taſte of the French nation, and give it a 
true reliſh for propriety and correctneſs. 
„Though «, ſays he, © there is but 
sone truth running through the whole 
piece, namely, that ſelf-love is the 
ſpring of all our actions and determina- 
tions; yet this thought preſents itſelf 
<« under ſuch a variety of forms, as never 
fail to ſtrike with new ſurprize. This 
little collection was much read and ad- 


« think; and to comprize their thoughts 
* in a lively, correct, and delicate turn 
« of phraſe; which was a merit utterly 58 
« unknown to any European writer be- 
« hy Nenn os: . en 1 b wee. 


* + ; A © 


* Std de Louis Ku. 


< mired; it accuſtomed. our authors to 


"ADVERTISEMENT. 
„Ii Methoirs'® are ſtill read, and his 


* 
- 
_— 2 
* 
* 


* Mayims are knoten by heart.“ 


Inn the Earl of Cheſterßeld's Letters, 
lately publiſhed, we frequently view his 
Lordſhip both as an admirer and defender 
. of ohr Author. La Rochefoucault is, 
41 know, blamed,” ſays his Lordſhip +, 
but, I think, without reaſon, for de- 
1 riving all our actions from the ſource 
*« of felf-love. For my own part, I ſee a 
* great deal of truth, and no harm at all, 
in that opinion. It is ſufficient that we 
: « ſeek our own happineſs in every thing 
te do; and it is as certain that we can 
«only find it in doing well, and in con- 
forming all our actions to the rule of 
right reaſon, which is the great law of 
Nature. It is only a miſtaken ſelf- love 
ic that is a blameable motive, when we 
ce take the immediate and indiſcriminate 
« gratification of a paſſion, or appetite, 
D' Anne Autriche. +. Lett. 129. 
"x 


ADVERTISEMENT. 's 

« for reaf happfnefs. But am 1-blame- 
able, if I do à good action upon ac- 
« count of the happineſs which that ho- 
« neft conſciottfnefs will give me? Surely 
not. On the contrary, that pleafing 
conſtiouſnefs is a proof of my virtue, 
© &c. &c. — Again , « Read itt the 
morning ſome of La Rochefoucault's 
% Maxims; conſider them, examine them 
„well, and compare them with the real 
characters you meet in the evening.“ 
« Till you come to know mankind by 
«* your own experience , I know no- 
* thing, nor no man, that can, in the 
© mean time, bring you ſo well acquaint- 
ed with them as Le Duc de la Roche- 
« foncault. His little Book of Maxims,. 
* which I would adviſe you to look into; 
« for ſome moments at leaſt, every day 
of your life, is, I fear, too like and too 
exact a picture of Human Nature, F 
* Lett. 225, — + Lett, 273. 
| "= Bf own, 
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* ADVERTI SEMEN T. 
« n, it ſeems to degrade j it, but yet-my 


experience does not conyince me that it 


« * degrades it unjuſtly,” Gs 3 
Aſter ſuch eminent toftimanies to an 
eſtabliſhed fame, the. Reader will hardly 
expect any apology for offering to his 
peruſal another edition o 
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ABI-L IT R. 


DR 
THE defire of appearing to be 
often prevents our becoming ſo. 


— 


Some perſons of weak underſtanding 
are ſo ſenſible of that weakneſs, as to 9 
able to make a good ule of it. 


MAXIM S. 


5 HI . 
The height of ability conſiſts in a tho- 
rough knowledge of the real value of 
things, and of the genius of the age we 
live in *. | 


IV. OREN 
It requires no ſmall degree of ability to 


know when to conceal it f. | 
v. Few 

* Tacitns ſays of Seneca, © amanum illi 
4+ ingenium, & temporis illins auribus accommo- 
„% datum. He had a pleaſing genius, which 
was well adapted to the times he lived in, 

Moſt of the authors immortakized by their 
contemporaries, have been indebted to this 
knowledge ; or to the good fortune of living in 
times with which their abilities coincided. The 
Auguſtan age, fond of their new acquaintances 

the Greek writers, advanced to the pinnacle of, 
fame all ſuch Romans as imitated them 'tolera- 
bly well. Hence the undeſerved reputation of 
ſome of the authors of that period. Among 
ourſelves, the laſt age conſidered Poetry as com- 
prehending all qualifications, even thoſe of 
ambaſſadors and ſecretaries of ſtate : The pre- 
ſent, on the centrary, thinks it ſcarce worth 
reading, 
at © Unus ex legatis. (Helvetiorum) Claudius 
*offus, notæ facundiz ; ſed dicendi artem apta 
n 


ATMs. 


1 
"Few of us * abilities 6 ko al 
the ill we occaſion, 


. VI. 8 

There are ſome affairs, as well as diſ- 
tempers, Which ill· timed remedies make 
worle ; and great ability is requiſite to 
know the danger of applying them“. 


** trepidatione occultans, atque eavalidior, mili- 
«tis animum mitigavit,” Tac. H. i. Claudius 
Caſſus was a man of known eloquence; but be. 
knew when to conceal it, and appeaſed a mutiny | 
of the ſoldiery by feigning a'panic, +. 

Felix intempeſtivis remediis delicta accen- 
&« debat.” Tac. A. xii. Felix igcreaſed Al- 
orders by unſeaſonable re formations. 

„ Omittere potius prevalida & adulta vitia, L 
90 2 hoc adſequi, ut palam fieret quibus fa- 

4 gitiis impares eſſemus Tac. A. iii, There 
are inveterate diſorders, which it is more pru-\ 
dent to connive at, chan to manifeſt our impo - \ 
tence by a vain attempt to ſuppreſs. Nocuit 
4 (Galba) antiquus rigor & nimia ſeveritas cui 
jam pares non ſumus. Tac. H. i. Galba 
hurt himſelf by acting up to the ſeverity of the 
ancient 8 which the. timgs could : not bear, 
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M AX IMS. 


ACCIDENTS... _. 


| e 
No accidents are ſo unlucky, but that 


the prudent may draw fome advantage 


from them: nor are there any ſo lucky, 
but what the imprudent may turn to o their 
prejudiee. 


VIII 
Accidents ſometimes happenfromwhich 


a man cannot well extricate himſelf with- 


out. a Ipice of madneſs. . FI 


0 £5 T 10 N 8. 
IX. 
"Dat cok, the luſtre of which 


dazzles us, are repreſented by politicians 


as the effects of deep-deſign:; whereas they 
are commonly the eſſects of caprice and 
paſhon, Thus the war between Auguſ- 


tus and Antony, ſuppoſed to be owing 


to 


NI AXI MS. 5 N 


to their ambition to give a maſter to the 
voy aroſe pane: from nn, 


N. a 
Men may boaſt of great ade Git 


they are oftener the effect of chance than 
of —— | 


Our * are by ſome , ſuppaſad to 
be under the influence of good or bad 
ſtars, to which they owe the praife or 


blame "_ meet with p. 8 1 


\ 


| SS -::- do 4.2 . 2 
T bs moſt brilliant action ought 1 not to 
_ paſs for great when it is not the * of 
great def. 


* Pliny the Hiſtorizn days, that the Social 
War had its riſe from a private quarrel between 


Livius Druſus and Cæpio about a ring under 
 fale, for which they bid againſt one another. 


+ A thouſand ſuperſtitions of this ſort were 
furniſhed by the religion of the Pagans, which 
Jerved to raiſe their hopes as well as fears. 


Spa nents DER AS 1 
B 3 „ 


MAXIM S. 


r AI. 

A certain proportion ſhould be obſerred 
"had our deſigns and our actions, 
would we reap from both the adyan- 
tages they might produce. Se 


xiv. = 
Oi actions are like the terminations of 
verſes, which we rhime as we pleaſe “. 


5 xv. e 
We ſhould often be aſhamed of our 
beſt actions, were the world witneſs to 
the motives vkich produce them. 
| xvI. 
To praiſe great actions with ſmcerity, 
may be ſaid to be taking part in them. 


ren 
XVII. | 


There is nothing of whichwe are 0 1. 
beral as advice. 


's 


* Actions, i in TL, EE are mditerent! the 
motives and the end are hat characterize them. 


7 WES, xviu. No- 


* 


M AXIMS. 75 43 
XVIII. ©: 2 
Nothing is leſs ſincere than our manner 
of aſking and of giving.advice, He who 
aſks advice would ſeem to have a reſpeR- 
ful deference for the opinion of his friend; 
whilſt yet he only aims at getting his own 
approved of, and making that friend re- 
ſponſible for his conduct. On the other 
hand, he who gives advice repays the 
confidence ſuppoſed to be placed in him 
by a ſeemingly diſintereſted zeal, whilſt 
he ſeldom means more than his own in- 
tereſt or t reputation 2. #, 


1 


xix. | 
| There i is near as much ability requiſite | 
to know how to profit by good advice, as 
to know how to act for one's ſelf. 


* Lord Shafteſbury, in his Soliloquy, ſays, 
„No cone was ever the better for advice: in 
- © general, what we called giving advice was 
„ properly taking an occaſion to ſhew our own 
* wiſdom at another's expence ; and to receive 
advice was little better than tamely to afford 
another the occaſion of raiüng himſelf a cha- 
« racter from our defects.“ 


B 4 | XX. We 


MAXI NMS. 
xx. 

We may give advice; 3 but we cannot 

208 conduſt. 


-AFFECTATION. 


| XXI. A 

We e are never made ſo ridiculous by the 

- qualities we have, as. * thoſe we affect 
to have. [> k.4 | 


71 out: 
We had better appear to be what we 
are, than aſect to be what we are not. 


AFFLICTION. 


1 = 
8 we may pretend, intereſt and 
vanity are e ſources of our afflic- 
tions. 
xxIv. 6 | 
There are i in affliction ſeveral kinds of 
F Under the pretence of weep- 
ing for the loſs of one who was dear to 
us, we weep for ourſelves : we Weep over 
me diminution of our fortune, of our 
. 


MAXIM S. 9 
| pleaſure, of our importance. Thus hade 
the dead the honour of tears which ſtream 
only for the living. I call this a ſort of 
hy pocriſy, for we impoſe on ourfelves. 
But there is another hypocriſy, which is 
leſs innocent, becauſe it impoſes. on the 
world. This is the affſiction of ſuch as aſ- 
pire to the glory: of a great and immortal 

ſorrow. When time, which conſumes all 
things, has worn out the grief which tbeß 
- really had, they ſtill perſiſt in their tears, + 

lamentations, and fighs. They aſſume a 

- mournful behaviour; and labour, by all 
their actions, to demonſtrate that their af- 
fiction will not in the leaſt abate till 
death. This diſagreeable, this troublefome 
vanity is common among ambitious women. 
As the fex bars all the paths to glory, 
they endeavour to render themſe!ves cele- 
brated by the oftentation of an-inconſo- 
lable affliction. There is yet another ſpe- 
| cies of tears, whoſe ſhallow. fprings eaſily 
overflow; and as eafily dry away. We 
| weep, 


— 


MAX IMS. 


%% 
. weep, to acquire the reputation of being 


tender; we weep, in order. to be pitied; 
we weep; that we may be wept over; we 
even weep, to avoid the ſcandal of not 
. weeping. . _ 1 I 
ws. 
We loſe ſome friends for whom we re- 
gret more than we grieve; and others for 
whom we grieve yet do not regret. 
ED l 
Moff women lament the death of a 
lover, not ſo much out of real affection, 
as becauſe they would appear to be che 
more n of having . beloved. 


AGE, 
l 

Muioſt people, as they approach old age, 
how in what manner both the body and 
* mind will decay *. 


xxvIII. 


* To a Klful obſerver, the future defects of 
2 man's N and body may ſometimes be viſible 
2 5 from 


XXV117, 
We arrive at the different ages of life 
mere novices; but want experience, 
chough we have had _ year _ ; 
it *. 


\ 


» RMI. 
Vivacity, when it inertaſes with age, 
is not far ſhort of frenzy. | | 
AG FE EABLENE 88. 
: XXI. # 
We SPE ſo ſuperficially of things; that 


oommen words and actions, ſpoken and done 
in amagreeable manner, with-ſome know- ' 


: 
1 


from the time he is adult; as a good mechanic, 
from the accurate inspection of a machine, may 
perhaps predict where it will decay. 


* Age does not neceffarily confer experience ; 
nor does even precept ; nor any thing but an 
intercourſe and acquaimance with thiwgs, And 

ve frequently ſee thoſe, who have wanted P- 
portunities to indulge their juvenile paſſions in 
youth, go prepoſterous lengths in old age, with. 
all the FOND of youth except ability. 


4 "| | * 


4 
N 
d 


112 H AX IM S. a 
ledge of what paſſes in the world, often 
- Tucceed n the greateſt ability *. 

. AHN © © RE, 

i we may ſay of agreeableneſs, as _ 
| tint from beauty, that it is a ſymmetry 
whoſe rules are unknown; it is a ſecret 

conformity of the features to one another, 
to the rompleniny to the carriage. 


—* AMBITION. 


KXxII. 

The ambitious deceive themfelves kia 
they propoſe an end to their ambition; 
for chat end, when My becomes a 
means. 


Ho often have I ſeen the moſt ſolid me- 

4 rit and knowledge neglected, unwelcome, and 

even rejected; while ding parts, little know- 
* ledge, and leſs merit, introduced by the 
* Graces, have been received, cheriſhed, and 
7 * admired! 34 | 


Id. Cheſterfield's 30 Letter, 


XXIII. 


1 a XXIIII. 


en 


be ſubdued by the length of misfortune, 


1 they diſcover that the ſtrength of their 
; ambition, not of their underſtanding, was -- 
5 that which fupported them. They diſ- 


tle vanity, are juſt ke other men. 


XxxxTV. 


0 able. 


xxxv. 
What ſcems to be 3 often no 
more than diſguiſed ambition; which 


a Bl gratify a great one. * 
: | kxxvr. 
d Moderation muſt not claim the merit of 


combating and conquering ambition; for 
they can never exiſt in the ſame fubjed. 
Mode- 


When great men ſuffer Abdees to 


cover too, that heroes, allowing for a lit- 


The greateſt ambition entirely conceals 
itſelf, when what it Ae to 1s unattain- 


overlooks a ſmall intereſt, in order 10- 


g . 


#5 we 


ST a MAXINE _ 
Moderation is the languor and ſloth of the 
| **. ambition its activity and ardour. 


KI. 
We paſs often from love to ambition 
but we ſeldom return from ambition to 


— 
APPLICATION. ; 


xxxviII. 
Thaſe who apply themſelves too much | 


to little. things, commonly become 1 Incas; 
;pable of great ones. _ 


A 
Few things are impracticable in them- 
ſelves; and it is for want of application, 
rather than of means, * men fail - 
Jucceſs. Of 


AVARICE. 
xL. 


Aer miſtake gold for their good; ; 
2 Where 


MAXIM S. 15 
whereas it can, at beſt, be a mean Fel at» 
taining it“. 


XLI, * 5 2 

And is more oppolite to economy 
than liberality. widen (ett 106 

| | XLII. $76.8 | 72 

Avarice in the extreme almoſt dane 
makes miſtakes. There is no paſſion that 
oftener miſſes its aim; nor on which the | 
preſent has ſo much influence, 3 in Pp. 
dice of the future. 


n 


”- 
. 
* — * 


* That there is ſuch an irrational avarice as - 
confines itſelf to the mere ſatisfaction ariſing 
from heaping up, looking at, and touching gold 
and filver, without any regard to their uſe, 
every age furniſhes us with too many examples 
to admit a doubt. 295 3 

% Deſire of riches is covetouſneſs, a name 13 
4 uſed always in ſignification of blame: becauſe _ _ 
men contending for them are diſpleaſed with 
one another attaining them; though the de- 
&« fire in itſelf be to be blamed or allowed, ac - 
* cording to the means by which theſe riches 
are ſought, Ambition, which is a defire of 
H office or precedence, is a name uſed alſo in 
* the worſt ſenſe for the reaſon before men 
5 n Fobbes, Leviatn. x 
XLII. 


— 


4 > 


0 AIs. 


N 80 


A often . niche ef 
There are many people who ſacrifice their 
fartunes to dubious and diſtant expetta. 
tions; there are others who contemn great 
furure for ſmall preſent advantages. : 


BENEFITS. 


XII. 
"Men are apt nat only to forget benefits 
and even injuries; but even to hate thoſe 
who have obliged them, and to ceaſe to 
hate thoſe who have injured them. The 
very attention to requite kindneſſes, and 
revenge wrongs, ſeems to be an * 
portable ſlavery *, 


* (% To have received greater benefits Pe 
<, there is hope to requite, diſpoſeth to coun- 
< terfeit love, but really to ſecret hatred ; and 
« puts a man into the eſtate of a deſperate deb · 
4 tor, who, in declining the fight of his credi- 
tor, tacitly wiſheth him there where he might 
never ſee him more. For benefits oblige, and 
<< obligation is thraldam, and unrequitable ob- 
45 ':hgations perpetual-thraldom ; which is bur 
ful.“ Leviath. p. 498. 
1 xl v. 


e 


8 
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| xl v. | 
Every body takes pleaſure in returning 
ſmall obligations; many go ſo far as to 
acknowledge moderate ones: but there is 
hardly any one who does not repay great 
obligations with ingratitude. 


CLEMENC 


. 
The clemency of princes is often policy 


to gain the affections of their ſubjects *. 


V 8 

Clemency, which we make a virtue of, 
proceeds ſometimes from vanity, ſometimes 
from indolence, often from fear, and al- 

noſt always from a mixture of all threef. 


co 


I Norum | imperium eben atilis the | 

„ mentiz fama.”” Tac. A. iv. In the beginning 

of a reign, the reputation of clemency” is ſer- 

viceable. | 
+ Clemency proceeds mite from vanity; ; 

like that of Tiberius towards Silanus and Co- 
C | 5 minius. | 


MAXIM S. 
CONSTANCY. 


* 


" bvi1t. | | 
| The aden of the wiſe is only ch 
art of ee diſquietude to oneſelf; | 


At. FH 

The misfortunes of other people v we at 
bear with an heroic conſtancy. 
Eriminals at their execution affect ſome-- 
times a conſtancy, and contempt of death, 
which, is; in fact, nothing more than the- 


Hinius, © Patientiam libertatis alienz oben- 
& tans.” Tac, A. vi. Making an oſtentation of 
bis patience with regard to the liberties that 


| were taken with bim. 


Sometimes from indolence. | ”y Obliviodd 
u magis quam clementia.” Tac, A. vi. Rather 
thtough forgetfulneſs than clemency. 

Often from fear. Julius Civilis periculo- 
** exemptus,. præpotens inter Batavos, ne ſup - 
4% plieio ejus ferox gens alienaretur.” Tac. H. i. 
Julius Oieilis, who had great authority among: 
the Batavi, was ſaved, for fear his puniſhment. 
Loud! irritate that warlike. people. "34 


fear 
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fear of facing it. Their conſtancy may 
be ſaid to be to the mind what the cap 
is to their eyes. 

| © Li. LSE 

Conſtancy in love is perpetual incon- 
ſtancy : it attaches us ſucceſſively to every 
one of the good qualities of the perſon _ 
beloved, giving fometimes the preference 
to one, ſometimes to another. This kind 
cf conſtancy therefore is no more than 
conſtancy confined to a ſingle object. 

| LII. 

In love there are two forts of conſtancy: | 
of one ariſes from our continually finding 
at in the favourite object freſh motives to 
5 love; the other from our ning con- 
er” ſtancy a point of honour. 


LI. 

In misfortune we. often miſtake acqec⸗ ; 
tion for conſtancy : we bear it without | 
daring: to look on it; like cowards, who 
ſuffer themſelves to be murdered without | 
Ar reſiſtance. 


C2: c O N. 
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CONTEMPT. 


LIV. 1 4 
We ſometimes condemn the prefers bi 
praiſing the paſt ; we ſhew our contempt 
of what now is, by our eſteem for w at 
is no more *, 


Lv. 


None but the contemptible are appre: 


henſive of contempt. 


CONVERSATION. 


LVI. 

Confidence in converſation has a great- 
er ſhare than wit. | 

2 we condemn the resten by praiſing the 
paſt. This is the common track of ſatiriſts, 


„ Credo pudicitiam Saturno rege moratam in 
6 terris,” I believe there was ſuch a thing on 


earth as chaſtity in Saturn's reign, ſays Juvenal. 
And this is no inconſiderable effort of poetical 


faith, To believe that things have always been 


as they are, ſeems reaſonable enough: But to 
"believe, becauſe things are thus now, that they 
therefore were oppoſitely different formerly, ap- 


, Zproaches n. to a Credo quia impoſſibile. 
LVII. 


7 . 5 = - @- 


— 
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The reaſon why we meet with ſo few _ 
men who are agreeable in converſation is, 
that there are ſcarce any who think not 


more of what they have to advance, than 


of what they have to anſwer. Even thoſe 
who have the moſt addreſs and pgliteneſs 
fancy they do enough if they only ſeem. 
to be attentive z at the ſame time' that 
their eyes and minds betray a diſtraction 
as to what is addreſſed to them, and an 
impatience to return to what they them- 
ſelves were faying : not reflecting that to 
be thus ſtudious of pleaſing themſelves 
is but a poor way of pleaſing or convinc- 
ing others; and that to hear patiently “, 
and anſwer preciſely, are the great per- 
fections of converſation +. 


Pl CO- 
* The greateſt genius of the preſent age, 
ſpeaking in converſation of a deceaſed friend, 
amongſt other qualities obſerved, ** that he was 
a comfortable hearer,” 6: 8 
7 © I muſt not omit one thing—which is at- 
** tention : an attention never to be wholly en- 
C 3 | groſſed 
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their coquetry. 
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COQUETRY. 
LVIII. 


It is a ſort of coquetry, to boaſt tha 
We never coquet. - 


LIX. 

All women are coquets, though all do 
not practiſe coquetry. Some are reſtrain- 
ed A* fear, ſome by e 


| Lx. 
Women are not aware of the extent of 


LXI. 
Women find it more difficult to get the 
better of coquetry than love. 


4% groſſed by any paſt or future object, but in». 

flantly to be directed to the preſent one, be 
«© jt what it will, An abfent man can make 
& but few obſervations—he can purſue nothing 
„ ſteadily, becauſe his abſences make him loſe 
* his way. They are very diſagreeable and 
„ hardly to be tolerated in old age; but in 


youth they cannot be forgiven.” _ — 


Ld. Ch. 195th Let. 
1111. 


_— ww” >” \ A: 
- 


R. "4 
The 3 miracle of lone is the Te | 


formation of a coquet. 


1 
We are always afraid of appeafing be- 


fore the perſon we love when we have 


* =— 


been coqueting elfewhere'*, 
OE 

Coquets take a pride in appearing to 
be jealous of their lovers, in order to 


conceal their being envious of mer 


women. 


C 435 ES. 
art 


"There axe crimes -which become inno- 


cent, and even glorious, through their 


ſplendor, number, and exceſs: hence it 


* Coquets-ate thoſe who ſtudioufly excite the 


paſſion of love; though they mean nothing leſs 


than to gratify it. 'The Ap. WN * 
as numerous as the female, a 


— 


. MAXI M S. #4] 
is, that public theft i is called addreſs ; and 


to ſeize unjuſtly on provinces is to make 
conqueſts &. 


LxVI. ü 


Me eaſily forget erimes that are kneel 
8 only tc to ourſelyes « 


LXVII. 
There are people of whom we never 
believe ill till we Tee it: but there.are 


* e Id in ſumma fortuna æquius quod vali- 
1 dius ; ſua retinere private domus, de alienis 
„ certare regiam laudem.“ Tac. A. xv. Power 
is the juſtice of ſovereigns : it is for private per- 
ſons to preſerve their owp, but for princes to 
ſeize what belongs to others. | 
3 01 Auferre, trucidare, rapere, falſis nomini- 
1 „% bus imperium ; atque ubi folitudinem fa- 
ciunt, pacem appellant,” Tac, in Agric.” To 
1 ravage, plunder, and murder, is to reign; to 
aieſolate a country is to pacify it. | 
. 1 © Innocentem quifque ſe dicit reſpiciens 
1 « teſtem, non conſcientiam.” Sen, Ep. III. Moſt 
1 people fancy themſelves innocent of thoſe crimes 
of which they cannot be convicted, | 
The Engliſh have alaw-maxim, Nemo4enetur 


ſeipſum accuſare. No man is legally compellable | 
to accuſe himfelf. 


none 
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none at whom we ought to be ſurprized * 
when we do ſee 1 it. 


ILXVIII. 

| Thoſe who are themſelves incapable f 
great crimes are ever back ward to ſuſpect 
others. 


CUN N:ING. 

e BE... {0 

The greateſt of all cunning is, to ſeem 

blind to the ſnares which we know to be 

laid for us. Men are never ſo eaſily de- 
ceived as while they are endeavonring 10 

deceive others *. f 


—_— 
[Thoſe who have moſt cunning always 


affect to condemn it in others, that they 


may make uſe of it on ſome great occa- 
lion, and to ſome great end. x; 


* © Solum inſidiarum remedium eft, fi non 
** intelligantur,” Tac. A. xiv. The beſt defence 
againſt a ſecret enemy is, to make him believe 
you are not aware of his ſnares. 


* | LXXI. 


25 \ M AXTM 8. 


- - EXXI, 

The common practice of cunning is by 
no means a ſign of genius; it frequently 
happens that thoſe who uſe it to cover 
C themſelves in one place, lay themſelyes 
open in another. 


* 


EXXII. 
Cunning and treachery, proceed from 
want of capacity. 
LXXIII. | 
fade be cheated is, to fancy 
-ourſelves more cunning than others. 


LEXIV, 
We are angry with thofe who trick us, 
becauſe they appear to hare more cug- 
ming than ourſelyes. 


LXXV. 
One man may be more cunning than 
another, but not more 0 chan all the 
world. | 


XVI. 


xxVI. | 
Thoſe whom we deceive appear not 
near ſo ridiculous to us, as we do to our- 


ſelves when deceived "I the hens. and 
others. 


7 
Iy 
er 
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DE AT H. 
LXXVII. 

Few people are well-acquainted wich 2 
Death. It is generally ſubmitted to 
through ſtupor and cuſtom, not reſolu · 
tion: moſt men die merely becauſe Buy 
cannot help it. 


— | 
IS, Death and the ſun are not to be wat 
f- at ſteadily. 
| LXXIX. 


It may be proper to ſay ſomething of 
that fallacy called a contempt of death. 1 
mean that contempt which the heathen 
boaſted to derive from their natural 
ſtrength, unſupported by the hopes of a 
better life. There is a wide difference 
Ents between 


28 
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| banc” fu Tering death courageoully 
and cantemning it: the one is common 
enough the other I believe vever tobe 
ſincere. Every thing has been written 
that can perſuade us that death is 00 
Evil; and ſome of the weakeſt as well as 
the greateſt of men have given celebrated 


examples in confirmation of this tenet, 


Vet 1 doubt whether any perſon of good 
ſenſe ever thought ſo. The pains we 
take to perſuade ourſelves and others of 


it plainly evince that it is no eaſy taſfc. 


A man may, for many reaſons, be diſ- 


ouſted with life; but he can have no 


reaſon for contemning death. Even ſui- 
cides eſteem it no flight matter, and are 
as much ſtartled at it, and decline it as 
much as otker people, when it comes in 
any other ſhape than that which they 
have choſen. The.remarkable inequality 


in the courage of many valiant men pro- 


ceeds from death appearing differently to 
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different imaginations, E be 
more inſtant at one time than another. By 

this means it happens, that; after having 
contemned what they did not know, they 
are at laſt afraid of what they do know. 
We muſt avoid conſidering death in all its 
circumſtances, if we would not think i the 
oreateſt of all ills. The wiſeft and braveſt 
are thoſe who make the beſt pretences 
for not confidering it all: for every one 
that views it in its proper light will find- 
it ſufficiently terrible. The neceſſity of 
dying made the whole of philofophic for- 
titude. The philoſophers thought it beſt 
to do that with a good grace which was 
not to be avoided; and, being unable to 
make themſelves immortal, they did all 
they could to immortalize their reputa- 
tions, and ſave what they might out of 
the general wreck.. To be able to put a 
good face on the matter, let us by no 
means diſcover even to ourſelves all we 
think about it; let us truſt rather to con- 
ſtitution, 


20 ᷑ MAX IMS. 
ſtitution, than to thoſe vain reaſoning 
which make us believe we can approach 
death with indifference. The glory of 
dying reſolutely, the hopes of being re- 
gretted, the deſire of leaving a fair repu- 
tation, the aſſurance of being delivered 


from the miſeries of life, and being freed 


from the capriee of fortune, are all alle. 
viating reflections, and not to be rejected: 


but we muſt by no means imagine them 


infallible. Theſe ſerve indeed to give us 


courage, juſt as in war a poor hedge em- 


boldens the ſoldier to approach an inceſ- 
fant firing. At a diſtance, they view it as 
a ſhelter ; when they come up, they fiad 


it but a ſorry defence. We flatter our 


ſelves too much, in fancying that death, 
when near, will appear what we judged 
it to be when diſtant ; and that our opi- 
nions, which are weakneſs itſeif, will be 
firm enough not to give way on this ſe- 
vereſt of trials. We muſt be alſo ill- 
acquainted with the effeds. of ſelt-love, 
fo 


of 
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to imagine that this will permit us torhink 
lightly of an action which muſt neceſſarily 
be its deſtruction. Reaſon, from which 
we expect mighty aſſiſtanee, is too feeble, 
on this occaſion, to make us believe even 
what we wiſh to find true. It is ſhe, on the 
contrary, who betrays us; and, inſtead of 
inſpiring a contempt of death, helps to 
diſcover its horrors. Indeed all ſhe can 
do for us is to adviſe us to avert our 
eyes, and fix them on ſome other object. 


Cato and Brutus choſe noble ones. A valet 


amuſed himſelf with dancing upon the 


ſcaffold on which he was going to be 


broken. Thus different motives ſome- 
times produce the ſame effect. And ſo- 


true it is, that whatever diſproportion 


there may be between the great and the 
vulgar, we often ſee them meet death. 
with the like countenance : with this. 
difference, always, that the contempt of 
death affected by heroes is owing to their 


T De. 
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love of glory, which hides it from cheir 
ſight. In common people it proceeds 
merely from a want of ſenſibility, which 
prevents their being aware of the great 

neſs of the evil, and-leaves them at liber- 
ty to think of ſomething elſe *. | 


DE. 


® The contempt of death has been account- 
ed a virtue of the firſt claſs. Virgil makes it 
eſſential to the character of a happy man: 


Quique metus omnes, & inexorabile fatum, 
** Subjecit pedibus, ſtrepitumque Acherontis 
| « avari,” He muſt be ſuperior | to every 
fear; even that of mu, and its conſe- 
quences. 


The fear of death is Sole to man; ond 
may perhaps be a neceſſary inſtinct to coun- 
terbalance reaſon, which might elſe, too fre- 
quently, prompt him to quit his poſt ; accord- 
ing to that noble thought of Lucan, 


Victuroſque die celant, ut vivere durent, 

Felix efſe mori.” The Gods conceal from 
men the happineſs of death, that they may en 
dure life. 


And though we find this inſtinct operating 
ſufficiently in men, when under no immediate 


preſſure, we may yet obſerve that it is ſur- 
mountable | 
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| . tg ud. 

' To be deceived by our enemies, or 

betrayed by our friends, is inſupportable; 


mountable by the exertion of every paſſion, 
even in the weakeſt and moſt timid people ; 
of this the numberleſs examples we conti- 
nually ſee will not admit a doubt. Nor are 
there wanting, among the few phiboſophic 
men who have been ſuperior to inſtinct, in- 
ſtances of ſuch as have given the irrefutable de- 
monſtration, the irrevocable fad, ip confirma- 
tion of their rational fortitude, and fincere con- 
tempt of the bugbear death; which, withoht 
paſſion's aid, they have encountered, with un- 
averted eyes, and undiverted attention. Nerva's 
death is thus related: by Tacitus: Cocceius 
Nerva, continuus principis, omnis divini hu - 
manique juris ſeiens, integro ſtatu, corpore 


illæſo, moriendi confilium cepit. Quod ur 1 


« Tiberio-cognitum ; adſidere, cauſas requirere 
« addere preces : fateri poſtremo grave con- 
ſcientiæ, grave fame ſuæ, fi proximus ami- 
* corum, nullis moriendi rationibus, vitam 
** fugeret.: Averſatus ſermonem Nerva, abſti- 
* nentiam cibi conjunxit.“ A. Il. vi. Cocceius 
Nerva, a man weil ſkilled in human and divine 

D laws, 


„„ MAXIM 8. 


yet are we often content to be ſerved ſo 
by ourlelyes. | . 


„ „ 


| £xxx7, 
u is as eafy to deceive ourſelvesvitbei 
13breciving 3 it, as it is difficult to deceiye 
; piers without being Rn 


9 jeſolutton © never to deceive others 
- bete a man to be deceived himſelf. 


Jr : 
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* 4 ere is fometimes a ſufficient ſeeu- 
"rity" 3 againſt the attack of a dee 


peel 


ee 10 high favour, and in good health, came 
0 20 a reſolution to deſtroy himſelf. When che 
emperqr as informed of it, he attended him, 
* into his reaſons, ititreated him to de- 
ſiſt z, and even confeſſed that it would lie bn 
his conſcience, and be pernicious to his fame, 
to have his peſt friend mike away with himſelf 
without tlie ſeaſt apparent reafon. But Netvi 

- declined the converſation ; nd ſtarved himſelf. 


de It is no aff: thibg 10 Bek (oft Se on 
© Heek.“ Pisg. Tart. 


| LXXR10 
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LxXXXIV. 


. He who tmagines he cando without the 

world deceives himſelf mach ; bur he 

| who fancies the world cannot do without 
but | 


„bim is under a ſtin greater deception. 
2 'LXXXV, | 
In love, the deceit generally oueſtrips 


the diſtruſt, 


Z IXXXVI. 
We are Far happier. when deceived by 


thoſe we are in loye. with, than whenun- 
deceived . rn 
 LXXXVIT. 

Should even our friends deceive us, 

though we have a right to be indifferent 


And we may cry out with Horace's mad- 
man, 


es, 


— pol me oeeldiſlis, amici, 
Non ſervaſtis, ait; cui fic extorta voluptas, 


R. dewptus . per vim mentis Seilfmus | 


"7 n 
* * 8 twere better you had ſtopp'd my 
ell. * 
, Your, love was, rancour, and, your cure was 
12 death, 


To rob me thus of pleaſure ſo reſin'd, 
The dear delufion of a raptur'd wind. 


D 2 to 
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to their profeſſions of friendſhip, we ought 
ever to retain a ſeaſbiley for them i in mils 
A 


DES TRE. 4.9 
LXXXvIIls — 
It is much eafier to ſuppreſs a firſt de. 
” than to ſatisfy thoſe that follow. 
| LXXXIX. | 
Before we paſſionately defire any thing 


which another enjoys we ſhould examine 
into the n of its poſſeſſor. 


xc. 
We never v deſre aer wha we .de- 
ſie rationally, . . 
133 
Were we perfectly acquainted. with, the 
object, we ſhould: never paſhonately de 
ſire it *. 


+ O . % 
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* Sir Thomas W ſays, « the world ; is un 
0 done by looking at things at a diſtance.” 


DIS. 
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DISGUISE. 


* xckt. 
Were we to take as 3 Pains to le 8 
what we ought to be, as we do to. diſguiſe 
what we really are, we might appear 
like ourſelves, without being at the trou- 
ble of any diſguiſe at all. | 


RCM. #0 41131953 1 
We are ſo uſed to diſguiſe ourſelves to 
others, that at laſt we become diſguiſed 
even to ourſelves. 


XC1V. 

Some diſguiſed falſehoods are ſo like 
truths, that it would be judging ill not 
to be deceived by them. | 


DISTRUST. 


| XCV. 
Our own diſtruſt Jultifies the deceit of 
others . Y 
XCVI, h 
* £ Multi fallere docuerunt dum timent fal- 


i; &alii j jus peccandi ſuſpicango fecerunt.“ 
D 3 Senec. 


JM MAXI MS. 
on. 

That which commonly hinders us from 

fiiewing' an openneſs of heart tö our 

friends, is not ſo muck a diſtruſt — 

as of ourſelves.” | 


xcvtr. 

Ho much ſotver we diſtruſt the ſin 
cerity of others, we atways believe them 
to be more ingenuous with ourſelves than 


with any body elſe. 
ELOQUENCE. 
xc VIII. 


There! is as much eloquence in the tone 
of voice, in the look, and in the geſture 
of an orator, as in the choice of his 
words. SE 

XC1X, 


Senec. I'A in. Many men provoke others to 
over-reach them by exceſſive ſuſpicion; their 
ettfa6rdinary diftruſt in ſome ſort juſtifying the 
deceit, . 

* The reteipt to make a ppesler, and an 
'* apptatideF'one too, is ſhort and exfy. Tale 


© common 


ur 


MAXIM s® 42 
| XGIX». 
True eloquence egnſiſts i n. faxing, a 


that is proper, and nothin; more. 


ve Vu . * 2. REP 


EMPL O. * M E N T. 
EM 
It is eaſier to appear worthy. of the em- 
ployments we are not . of, than 
of thoſe we are. 


R 
appear _ in an employmen 


common ſenſe . frets 94 A little 
ers 


« application to the rules and or df the 
Houſe [of Commons], throw obvious thoughts 
ein a new light, and make. up the whole with 
* a large quantity of purity, correctneſs, ant 


elegancy of ſtyle. Take it for granted, that 
by far the greateſt part of mankind neither 


* analyſe nor ſearch to the bottom; they ate 
$6 incapable of penetrating deeper than the (at- 
face.“ . Ld. Ch. Lett. 272. HA 3 
The manner of your ſpeaking is full aß im- 
portant as the matter, as more people have 
« ears to be tickled than underftaridings to 


1 judge.“ — Lett. 197. G7 be 1 7 * 


NP 4 below 


\ 


„% MAX IMS. 


below our merit; but _ mie! in one 
lee in roo high/for un. 


„ i 
44 n 757 17 AY 5 
Those who imitate us we like much 
_ than thoſe who endeavour 10 equa} 
Imitation is a figh of GY com- 
patio of envy F. 9 


CITI. 


We often glory in the moſt criminal 
ai but that of envy is fo ſhameful, 
that we dare bot even own it. TOR 


1118 Tacitus * of Galba, that while he was a 
ſubject, he ſeemed above his condition; and, had 
he never attainted the imperial dignity, every 
dody would have judged him deſerving of it. 
992 Major: privato viſus, dum privatus fuit; & 
- «« omnium conſenſu capa. unperit, niſi e 
« raffet.” H. t. 67 a 
1 Non ita. certandi cupidus, quam prone. 
4 3 amorem, | 
22 nod te · imitari aveo.“ Lucret. i 
The chiefeſt glory of the Grecian ſtate 
* Far trace, willing to imitate. 


ei. 


hatred. 


MAXIMS. 41 
„„ 
| Jealouſy is, in ſome fort,” rational and 
juſt ; it aims at the · preſervation of a good 
which belongs, or which we think belongs, 
to us: whereas envy is a frenzy that can- 
not endure, e even in idea, the 008 of 
others. 


I 4655 ; 5 N 9h 
Our approbation of thoſe who are juſt 

entering upon the world, is often owing 

to our ſecret envy of thoſe, who are well 


Pride, which excites, ofren helps us to | 
moderate, envy. 

cvii. 

Envy is more irreconcileable than | 


h cviII. | 

Envy is deſtroyed by true find, p- 
as OF is by true love. | : 

: 1 


Envy always outlives the felicity of i its 
object. 


Cx. 


4 „ AX EMS. 
d. 
More people are frre from e 
* es ured "at 
| erl. 13 


We need not be much concerned a abou 
thoſe faults which vs have the courage 
to un. 
£ ern. ; 

We acknowtedge our faults, in onder 
to repair, by ſince ity, the hurt theꝝ de 
us in the opinion of others. | | 


ext. 
We confeſs ſmall faults, in 080 to in- 
ſinuate that we have no great ones. 


xv. 8550 

It is frength of mipd ſincerely to ac- 

knowledge our faults as well as cr per- 

fections: as it is weakneſs to be inſenſhle 

to what is good, as well as to what is bad 
in our compoſition. 


n cv. 


MAXIMS ay 
Had we not faules of our mu we ſhould 
take leſs Pleaſure in e more of 
others. | | 
CVs 

We are 1 3 
our faults, than n our good qua- 
lities. | "FEY 


OBI... 
The ro faults are thoſe of Great 
Men. ON 
| exV111, 
 Diſhoneſt men conceal their faults from 
themſelves, as well as others: honeſt men 
know, and confeſs them. | | 


There are ſome faults which, when 
well-managed, make a greater figure than 
virtue itſelf. 


ex, 
We are not bold 3 to A 
neral, that we have no faults, and that 
our 


; 1 * 


dre irrefolute; we glory in being though 


ſuch faults as we determine not to amend. | 


44 M AX I M S. 


our enemies have no good qualities; bur 
io, porno; -Caſes we ſeem to don ſo 


2 4 a 7 


1 21 432 ES — ö 
We have few faults that are not 


re 
excuſable in themſelves, than are the 


_ which we uſe to conceal 1 


ei . } 


eri. 
We boaſt of faults that are the oppo 
fites to thoſe we really have; thus, if we 


obſtinate. ' 


5 exxiii. me 
We eafily excuſe 1 in our "als thoſe 
faults by which we ourſelves are not af- 
fected. . 
cxxlv. 


We endeavour to get reputation by 


exxv. 

It ſeems as if men thought they ha 
not faults enow, 'fot they increaſe their 
number "0 certain alfecled ſingularities; 
theſe 


M A ds | 16 
theſe are cultivated ſo carefully, that at 
laſt they become a fort of patural defects, 


9 
beyond our power te to reform. | 
ICI 1%. 1s 3 


R Ara 2 


Cxxvi. iat n diger 
The fidelity of moſt men is one of the 
arts of ſelf- love, to procure confidence. 
It is the means to raiſe us above others, 
by making us the depoſitaries of their 
momentous concerns. 


exxvit. 
It is more difficult to de faithful . a 


miſtreſs when on good terms wich! her, | 
than when on bade. CE 
16 37% 
| cxxviII. 5 _ 2 
We ſhould have but little pleaſure, were 


we never to latter ourſelves... re tet dd 


CES 24 


* 


exxix. 


W MAXIM S. 


9 ekxix. | 
Did we not flatter ourſelves, the ater 
of others could never hurt us 3 0 
. 
Flattery is a fort of bad money, to 
Which our yanity, gives currency. 
„0 NAI. | F 
_ they' bare ear the 4 manner of i "*y 


TY FOLLY. 


xXIII. 
Folly.cloſcly attands us through life. 
Wban a man ſeems to be wile, it is mere 


1y that his follies are proportionate to his 
age and fortune. 


2 


% 
. 


He who tow without folly 1s not fowile 
as he i imagines. 


il „ Adulatione. ſervilia fingebant, ſecuri de 
= fragilitate* oredentis. Tac. A. xvi; People 
bl flatter us, becauſe they can depend on our cre- 
dulity. | | | 

. 


CxxxXIv. 


0 


CNR. | 
It is great folly to —— by 
one's ſelf. . 


—_—  - 

Some "follies are like elo 
tem per.. 
cxxxvi. 

There are certain people fated to be 
fools; they not only commit follies by 


_ but are even conſtrained to do ſo 


F. 0 R b NE. 
CXXXVIT. 


"Whatever difference may appear. in 


men's fortunes, there is nevercheleſs / a 


certain compenfation bf good und ill that 


makes all N *. 


ern I o 


* 


moderate one is ſecure. 
«M ow 


Magnz' 8 T7 Tac. A. — 
Ex meckfeerhte fortune pauciora periculd.“ 
A. xiv. A great fortune runs · great fiſoes „ 


4 * 

: . 

1 

1 

* 

7 

{# # 

+ 

1 

DVD 

% p 

. 
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"a8 MALT MS. 


CXXXVIII. 
Fortune turns every thing to the advan- 
rage ot her favourites #.. +1 ras. 0 


/ 


xxx ix. 
The happineſs and mifery of men 1 
pend no leſs on temper than e 1 ; 


xi. 
Fortune breaks us of many faul, 
which reaſon cannot f. | N 


1 
6 Multos qui conflidtari 8 e, ; AC 
* pleroſque quanquam magnas per opes miſer- 
„% rimos.” Tac, A. vi. Many whoſeem wretched 
are happy ; and many are miſerable in the midſt 
of riches. | 

*< Aderat fortuna etiam bi artes defuiſſent,” | 
Tac. H. v. Fortune often compenſates for the 
want of abilities. en 

+ Through certain nnn or paſſions, 
% and from temper merely, a man may be com- 

« pletely miſerable, let his outward* eircumn- 
6 ſtances be ever ſo fortunate,” Id. Shafteſb. 
vol. II. p 84. 
t Pauperes neceſſitas, divites ſatietas, in me. 
lius mutat. Ae reforms: the, Peer and 
e the rich. | 


* a fe 8 — 
* * — —— Seil - N 


IJ CXLI. 


2 


WARIMS 4 
ext. 
The generality of people jadge of ws 
by our reputation or our fortune . 
exit, 


Jo be great, we muſt know how top poſh 


our fortune to the utmoſt.” 


Anl.. 
Fortune exhibirs our virtues and VICes,.. 


as the hs. cops Sow comes . 


cxLrr. 


0 Studt at in \ Qucignain ioclina- 
pant, vigore #tatis, proceritate corporis, & 
00 quodam inane favore.“ Tac, H. ii. The 
ſoldiers were well affected to Cæcinna, becauſe 
he was in his. Henne, tall and pern and much 
in vogue. 

* Ambigua de Veſpaſiano 425851 3 ſoluſque 
„ oropium ante ſe priogipum in melius mutatus 
elt.“ Tac, H. L Veſpaſian's reputation was 
anbiguous, and be was the firſt emperot who 
altered far the better. | | 

Primus Antonius nequaguam pari innocen- 
* tia poſt Cremonam (exciſam) agebat ; ſatis- 
* „ factum bello ratus, ſeu felicitas in tali ingenio 

** avaritiam, ſuperbiam cæteraque occulta mala 
* pateſecit.“ Tae H. iii, — after his 

| . E de- 


5 MAT IMS. bh 
| exL1n, 7 8 
. is ever deemed blind by thole 

on n * beſtows o favours. $ 

Iv. . 


To be able to anſwer for what we e hall 
certainly do, we muſt de able to * 
| for fortune. | Ne 5 


crxkvr. N 
"We ſhould manage our fortune 8 
our conſtitution; enjoy it when good, 
have patience when bad, and never ap- 
ply violent remedies but in caſes of ne- 
n ne 
Fortune and Gen gorert the world, 


deftrudtion of Cremona, behaved no longer with 
diſcretion and moderation; he conſidered the war 
as ended; or perhaps that proſperity would 
diſcloſe his avarice, 2222 and other conceal: 
ed vices. NS. 


# 


MS. 


. as ue. Ae. Mt 
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MAK IMS. 62 
FRIENDSHIP. 


ext viII. 8 

" What is commonly called friendſhip is X 
no more than a partnerſhip ; 2 reciprocal 
regard for one another's intereſts, and an 
exchange of good offices: in a word, amere 
trafic wherein ſel-love always aq 
to 1 a bs . 


f clix. | 
Though moſt of the friendſhips of the 
world ill deſerve the name of friendſhip, 
yet a man may make uſe of them occa- 
fionally, as of a traffic whoſe returns are 
uncertain, and in which i it is ufual to be 

cheated. . 


L 


3 

In the diſtreſs of our beſt friends we 
always find 8 that does not diſ- 
pleaſe us * 


8 0 


CLI. 


1 This maxim dm occaſion. to Dr. Swift's 
celebrated N er ſes on his own death, The intro- 
Ea -- | Wed | 


a2 MAXINS, 


The reaſon why we are ſo changeable 
in our friendſhip is, that it is as difficult 
to know the qualities of the heart, as it s 
ay to know thoſe of the head. 5 


004-0457 2: £5 +, is: 
We love every 7 thing. 6 on o wu ac. | 
count: we even follow our own taſte and 
inclination when we Prefer our 8 to 
ourſelves ; and yer it is this preference 
alone that W true and Perfect 
friendſhip. | 


ductory lines give the Dean's a of our 
author, and a paetical verſion of the maxim. 
As Rochefoucault his maxims drew 
- From nature, I believe them true : 
They argue no corrupted mind 2 
In him.: the fault is in mankind. N 
This maxim, more than all the re, 
Is thought toa baſe for human breaſt: 
„In all diſtreſſes of our friends, 
We firſt conſult our private — ; 
„While Nature, kindly bent to eaſe us, 
7 Points out ſome circumſtance to pleaſe ug.” 


See alſo Ld. Cheſterfigld's defonce. of this 
DAD. Lett. 129. 


CL111- 


« 7 


AF .  H. 
ent. | | J 
It is more diſhotonrable to Uiſtruſt a 
friend, than to be deceived 7 oe | 
eliv. e 
We often imagine that we oP fie! in 
power; but it is all intereſt at bottom: 
| we eſpouſe not their party to do them 


any fervice, but to 19 them We 1 
to ourſelves *. 


n | 
We ſömetimes lightly Silent of our 
friends, to be beforehand: in . 


our own levity. 


t 


We CLVI» „ 

We are not very much afflicted for 
our friends, when their misfortunes give 
us an opportunity of ſignalizing our "abs 
fection for chem. 


* 4 Fatebor & fuiſſe me Sejano amicum, & 
* ut eſſem expetiſſe, —-Ut quiſque Sejahq4hti- 
mus, ita ad. Czfaris amicitiam yalidus.” 


Tac, A. v. Ibn, I was Stjattirs's frlendl; for 
there was no other road to favour, 


E 3 dun. 


« 


54 MAX IMS. 


CLVII. | 
| We are fond of exaggerating. hs love 
our friends bear us; but it is leſs from a 
principle of gratitude, than from a deſire: 
of prejudicing people in favour of our 
own merit. 


; i 


cel v 1 
We love thoſe who admire 1, dut not 
thoſe whom we admire. 
, CLIX, 
Rare as true love is, it is. leſs. ſo- than 
rue friendſhip. 
el x. 
| The reaſon why. few women give into 
friendſhip is, that to thoſe who. have ex- 
Perienced love *, friendſhip is inſipid. 
kat ere 
In frendlbip, as in love, we are often 
happier in our ignorance than our know- 


8 


+0 Wine i is ever in6pid to dram-drigkers,” 
CEXIh 


wn 
* 


MAXINS 9 
„„ | 

It is equally difficult, to have. a friend: 
ſhip for thoſe whom. we do not eſteem, as 


for thoſe whom we eſteem more. e ihan we 


do ourſelves. 1 7 7 aye Ei rel] 
CITTI. ' . : 


The greateſt effort of friendſhip is, not 
the diſcovery of our faults to our friend, 
but an endeavour to convince him of his 
own. | 8 


4 


erxiv. 2 5 
The charm of novelty, and that of 6 
habit, oppoſite as they are, equally con- 
ceal from us the faults of our on 5 


0 | .CLxv. © 17 555 

The generality of friends put us out of 
conceit with friendſhip ; ; juſt as the gene- 
rality of religious people put us out Ly 


conceit with religion. 


- 


Nah 


cLxvi. 
Renewed friendſhips require a nicer 


conduct than thoſe that have never been 
broken, | Bon Ts 
„ GAL- 


4 7 


NM AKIMusV. 


n 


6. 


ELXVIE. 
| There are many women who never 
File had one intrigue; but there arc 
few who | have had only one. 
CLXVIN, 
We fetdom talk of a woman's firſt in- 
trigue defore ſhe has had a ſecond. | 


n. 
5 Ab is the {malteſt part of an 
CLI. 
The 8 ef the mind h. 
an W n. | 


G LO 1 

0 kz. 
The glory of great men is ever to be 
rated according to the means uſed to ac- 

wire ir. 855 


3 SIXXII. 


WAXIMS i 


* 


rXxXII. 


We exalt che reputation of ſome, in 
order to depreſs that of others; we ſhould 
not extol fo much the prince of Conde 
and marſhal Turenne, were we not inclined 
to blame both “. | 1 
CLXXI1T. MO 2 
— It is as commendable to be proud ; 
with reſpect to one's ſelf, as it is ridicu- 
jous to be ſo with reſpect to others Þ. AY 
r ki | | 
We are unwilling to loſe our lives, and |} 
yet would fain acquire glory. Henceir WM 
3s, that the brave uſe more dexterity to 
avoid death, than then verſed in the chi- 
| _— of law * to mor hes cltates. 


* 6 Populus neminem fine a ſinit.“ 
Fac. A. xiv, The public gives to W g 
. man a rival. 
| + Above all things, ſays Pythagoras, Teve- 
rence yourſelf, 


ꝛʒꝓ WOO. 


MAXI M $. 


F 0 0 D N E s "Hi 
, 75 cixxv, ty 15 ' 
Voting is more rare than true — 4 
ness; : thoſe who imagine they poſſeſt it 


have little more than either complaiſance 
or weakneſs. 


| | 9 CLAXY1. „ DEEDS 0” 
_ very difficult to diſtinguiſh Ain 
; five general goodneſs from great addreſs. 

| WH cLXXVII. THT EER® 
ge deſerve. the character of being 
good, who have not ſpirit enough to be 
bad: goodneſs, for the moſt part, iseither 
indolence, or impotence * ee 


9 « l peridus; & FE — 
Tac. H. i. Lazy, timorous, good ee ſtu- 
pidity. 
Caprice is ſometimes a ſource of grodnes 7 

« Aud made a widow happy for a whim.” 


Por. 


cLAXVIII. 


* 
va » 
> 
— 


MAXIM 8. 859 


clxXVIII. | 

A fool has not ſtuff W about bim 
to make a good man. . 

| CLXXIX, | 


The Reſolute alone can 5 n avg 


natured ; thoſe-who commonly ſeem to be 


ſo are weak, and eaſily ſoured. 
GRAVITY. 
CLXXX. 


Gravity is a myſterious carriage of the 


body, invented to cover the defects of 
the mind “. i; 


GR *Y 


* « The duke dela Rochefoucanlt's definition 


© of gravity,” ſays Sterne, deſerves to be 


„ written in letters of gold. Gravity is an er- 


rant ſcoundrel, and of the moſt dangerous 
« kind too, becauſe a fly one; and more honeſt 


« well-meaning people are bubbled out of their 
„goods and money by it in one twelvemonth, 


than by pocket-picking and ſhop-lifting in 


* ſeven. The very eſſence of gravity is deſign, 
* and OI deceit 3. a wo" * to 
„ gam 


No AX A M 15 


GRATITUDE. 


'CLXXXNL. 0 

Gratitude, like honeſty among traders, 

helps to carry on bufmeſs : in trade we 

pay, not becauſe we dught, but in order 
to find eaſter credit another time. 


LX XXII. | 

Not all thoſe who difcharge their debts 
of gratitude ſhould flatrer themſelves that 
ef a are grateful. 


CLXXX111, 
"The reaſon for miſreckoning in ex- 
pected returns of gratitude is, that the 
pride of the giver and receiver can never 
agree about the value of the obligation. 


* gain contin of the world for more ſebſe and 

«6 en than a man is worth“ 

* l Shandy, v. I. ch. Xi. 

:1 VG Gravic is of the very eſſence of inipoſture;” 
„ 9 Charact, vol. I. Pan 


. #4 : I. - clxxxiv. 


MAXING „ 


exxNIv. 


There, is a certain warmth of mne, 


which not only acquits us of favaurs re · 


ceived, but oven, While we are repaying 


what we owe, converts; our craditors ita 


debtors *, . 
| CUXEX Ve 
The eratiude of woſt men is only a 
ſecret dene to receive greater fare 


1 Ar NESS. 
CLXXXVI. | 


No perſon is either ſo bappy wed Lots un- 
happy as he imagines. ; 


ö 
We are Jeſs anxious to become happy, 
than to appear _— 


wa, grate ming 


© By owing, owes not; but fill 205 at once 


"” GE: 
Paradiſe Los. 
| clLxxxxvIII. 


« ladebted and 


MAXIMS. 


exkxxxvin. 

- Happineſs lies in imagination, not in 
poſſeſſion: :-we are made happy by ob- 
taining, not what others think deſirable *, 
W hat wo ouricives think ſo. 2 l 


. 
' 4 
* . 


HEART. 


CLIAXXIX. 
| Every man ſpeaks well of his 1 
but no one Cares 1 to ſpeak well of his 
head. | | 


3 

A man is 8 well-acquainted 
with his head, when he is not ſo with 
his heart. n | 5 


* eee ee 
Non in caro nidore voluptas 
4 Summa, ſec in te iplo elt: un PEN 


cc quære . 
2 Sudando.“ RTF Lb. U. Sat. . : 


< Inyou conſiſts the pleaſure of the treat; 
«© Not in the price or flavour of the meat.” 


5 | _ 


2 
©, 


MAXIMS s 


CXCL, 
The head is ever the cap of the 
hear *, 43 | 


* tic Plafients Rey” en ante quarre, que 


quelques reflexions que falſe Feſprit, & quel- 
« ques reſolutions qu il prenne pour corriger 


« ſes travers, le premier ſentiment du coeur 
< renyverſe tous ſes projets. Mais il n'a 
« tient qu'a M. dela Rochefoucault de dire tout 


- 


«en un mot, que Veſprit eſt toujours la dupe 


du cœur.“ Many could have faid in a round 


period, that whatever refleftions the mind may 
make, and whatever reſolutions it may take to 
reform its irregularities, the ſirſt motion of the 


heart overturns all its projets. But the Duke. 
de la Rochefoucault alone can ſay all this in— 
« the head is ever the dupe of the heart,” 
Bouhours, I'Art de Penſer. 


14. Cheſterfield (Letter prsth) quotes Roche- 


foucault thus; Leſprit eft ſauvent la dupe. du 
0 cur. If he had faid, inſtead of ſouvent, preſ- 


* que toujours, I fear he would have been nearer 


te the truth.“ But his - Lordfhip, perhaps, 


quoted from memory ; for in the copies we have, 
conſulted tonjours is the word. —Ceur and efprit, © 
imply ſo many ſenſes, and heart and mind ſo. 


few, that the thought, in our "language, ſo, 
tranſlated, would have been flat. By the heart, 
however, is to be underſtood. the ſeat of the 


Lais 


* 
| 
| 

' 

f 
{ 
| 
N 
p 


„„ MAX INS. 
Y exert. 
ay gay as of | 
en 
„ OOAERES io. an 
pies meat fo many con · 
trarieties as N . the heart of 
-- *BEROES. 
d u bt bins 4/16 NOW 1955 8 
Nature ſometimes. gives great advan- 
Uges;. but the. concurrence of Fortune 
mult be obuuined rs make Heroes. 18 


cxcv. RF | 
There are Heroes in da, a8 welt as = 


| a8jous *. 
Sa 0. 


Kale by tlie nnd the ſeat er mee Our 
author frequently uſes the expreflion, —** Cour 
and eſprit,“ ſays a French. writer, axe fa- 
* ſhionable wards ; we hear of gothing elſe ;, we 
et have a bock called, A Quarrel between the 


; 


Mind and the Heart (Demole, du Cour, ct di 


4. SUPT? * 

FTacitus of Petronius : “Ut aloe indut: 
e tria, ita wes ignavia, protulerat ad famam ; 
466 habe- 


M. AX IMS. by 


HONOUR. 


eri, 
A ſingle honour W is ſurety for, 
more. 


H UM OUR. 
oxcvif. | 

Our own caprice is yet more extrava- · " 3 
gant ring: the caprice of fortune. Fu | 
een, 88 1 

It is fancy that fixes the value on the 
gifts of fortune. i 5 1 
F | 

Our humour is apt to be more in fault 
than our underſtanding. ; 


* habebaturque non gane et profligator, ſed 
erudito luxu,” A. xvi, Others acquire fame 
by induſtry ; he got it by effeminacy; yet he 
was not accounted a debauchee or ſpendthrift, 
= a man of taſte in pleaſure. 


F 


ce. 


- 
* 
_— a er, F * A af a * 
* F Oe. —— — — — —— — — — — 


eg. | 

| We may ſay of the temper &f men 28 

of moſt buildings, that it has ſeveral af- 

pets; of which ſome are lane 
Vos 


— 


CCI. 
The humotirs' df the body have a regy- 
Tar ſtated courſe, and inſenſibly influence 
the will ; they circulate, and ſucceſſively. 
exerciſe a ſecret power over us. In ſhort, 
they have a conſiderable ſhare i in all our 
actions, though we | perceive It not. 


ee, 
Madmen and fools ſee every «th 
through the medium 1 of humour . 


een. 1 
The calm or diſquiet of our humour 
depends-not-ſo much on affairs of mo- 
ment, as on the diſpoſition of the rifle 


that Uaity e occur. 


* The jaundiced eye e fees e every thing 8 Felds. | 
2 1D L. E- 


0 
7 
. 
IX 


It is a miſtake to lasgide, that only 
the violent paſkons, fel? as Ambitton and 
lore, cän triumph Over the fett Iale- 
neſs, laugüld us che is! öften milffers them 
all; ſhe indeed influenb&# af ohr defini 
and actions, and inſenſdly conſumes * 
2 both” paſfi6ns — 1 


| 2 (ents: «a, $8: 'y grE Hu Aae mit=c 
CCF. 228 


Idleneſs, Cs ſhame, often 
Keep us within the-bounds ofUuty ; ;npHilft 
Virtue ſeems to "Fun" way Wikre ehe 
honour of it *. | 


oc! 


Idleneſs belongs more * the mind than 
to the bod. 2 in 2,7 


 * « Metns temporum See ut quod Seg- 
© nitia erat Sapientia vocaretur.“ Tac. H. i. 
Timidity ſometimes paſſes for wiſdom, **i\Gna- 

*.rus ſub Nerone temporum quibus i inertia pro 


4 ſapientia fuĩt. Under nd, it was wiſdom 


to. be inactiye. 


a _— r % f 77 5 
N FT 2 , — J E A. 


68 MAXIM S. 


JEALOUSY. 


- CCVIT.. 

"Under ſome circumſtances i it may not 
be diſagreeable to have a jealous wife; 4 
for ſhe. will always be talking of N 
pleaſes her huſband. - | 


CCVIIt. 
Thoſe only who avoid giving jealonls 
are the perſons who are Serving of it. 


fo. 


+» 3 * 


cel. * 
© Slates is always born with 1 but 
does not always die with it. 7 Ny 


| CCX. n 
Jealouſy is nouriſhed by Re 2 
either becomes madneſs, or ceaſes as 
as we arrive at certainty, , + 


CCX1, 


In jealouſy there is i of lore than of 
ſelt- love's *. 


cexn. 


* Witneſs b Rhadarniſtus who threw his be- 
loved wife into a river chat ſhe might not fall 
int · 


„ > CExth. 
There i is a ſpecies of love whoſe exceſs 
prevents jealouſy. era 


cexttl. Th 
Jealonlhy though the greateſt of evils, 


is the leaſt pitied by thoſe who occaſion 


it. 
1L LS. 
"> + 4 > 1 
Philoſophy eaſily triumphs over paſt 
and future ills ; but preſent ls triumph 
over philoſophy. | 2 


c r. 
The good we have received from a man 


ſhould make us bear with the ill he does 


Us. 


[ 


CCXVI. 


It is leſs dangerous to do ill to moſt 
men, than to do them much good *. 


CCXVII. 


| into the hands of another.=-AG& Love and Mad- _ 


neſs (Caſe of Hackman and Mits Reay), p. 297. 


e Beneficia eo uſque læta ſunt, dum vi- 
* entur exfolus poſſe ; ubi multum antevenere, 


73 pro 


— 


vw ; 1 a * 4 * * 


7 MAXIM S. 


ra «das 4 * * „„ {CCXVII. 1 4 au ot a 
Axeadinefs to believe bY without exa 


* n 


mination is the effect of pride and Jazi 
| dels. We are willing to find People 
eviky, ang unwilling x to be at the trouble 
| of examining into the accuſation. 


c nN. 
Weakneſs often, gets the better of thoſe 
ills which reaſon could not. 


fa 1 39 


INCONSTANCY. 


ecxix. 
There is an inconſtancy. proceeding 
Thom! the levity or weakneſs of the mind, 
which makes it give into every one's, gpi- 
nions: and there is another inconſtancy, 
more excuſable, which ariſes from ng 


. v. XN 


46s pro en odium n Tae. A. iv. 
When benefits are ſuch as can never be fe. 
paid, the benefactor is uſually bated inſtead of 


0 


I1NGR» 


MAXI MiS. 574 


INGRATITUDE. 
dee. 
. An extraordinary baſte to diſc 
* obligation is a ſott of ingratitude. 
ccxxt. 


There are ſome ungtateful 8 . | 
are leſs to be blamed for their wide 
than their n 21 8 
Lou ſoldom Gai macole ungrateful fo |} 
long as you are in a FanduioDite: * 1 1 
them. I 


9 


| cxxIII. 
It is no great mis fortune :to oblige un- 

grateful people, hut. an inſupportable one | 

to be undet an obſigtign 29. aner 


. COXEIV | 
We like better to fee thoſe gn 8 "2 

we confer benefits, than thoſe from whom 

| we. receive them: Tat OR 


— 


2 MAXIM s. 
INTEREST. 
| »CCXRV, 

Intereſt ſpeaks all languages, and ads 
all parts, even that of eee it- 
** | 

ccxxvi. i! 

Intereſt blinds ſome peoples and en- 

lightens others. 


6 .CCXXYII, 
10 intereſt, the name of virtue i 18 a3 ſer- 
| viceable as vice. 


ccxRvIII. 
The virtues and vices are all put in 
motion by intereſt. | 


cexxix. 
Sood-knature, that boaſter of ſeuß bil. 
ty, how often is it ſtifled by he ſmalleſt 
þ intereſt. > 


" CCXXNe 
Through intereſt alone we condemn 
vice, and extol virtue. 


CCXXXLs 


MAXIM Ss. 13 
| CCxxx1. 

In ſmall intereſts we venture to diſ- 
believe appearances. 


LOVE. 
CCXXXII. 


No dilguiſe can long conceal love . 
it is, nor feign it where it is not. 


cxxx III. 
Since it is no more in our power to love 
than to let it alone, a lover has no right 
to complain of his miſtreſs's inconſtancy, 
nor ſhe of her lover's levity. 


fo 


CCXXXIV., | 
It is difficult ro define love: we may 
ſay of it, however, that in the ſoul it is 
a defire to reign, in minds it is a ſympa- 
thy, and in bodies a ſecret inclination to 
24 what we love after many difficul- 


ties * | 
. Cccxxx. 


* This is ſurely but a dark confuſed account 
of love; and hardly will any one cry out after 
having 


74 MAXIMS. 
| -CCEXRV., 

- To judge of love by moſt of its eſſects, 
one would think it more like W 
kindneſs *, 


; | 
ccxxxvi. CENT 


There are few people who : are not 
aſhamed of their amours when the fit! is 
Over. 


| co RxRxVII. 
Love is one and the ſame in che origi - 
a; but there are a thouſand ien 


having read it, Nunc ſcio quid ſit amor. Mr. 
Hobbes has thus defined it, in much fewer 
words. It is the love of one-fingularity, with 
« defire to be ſingularly beloved. And the ſame, 
with fear that the love * not mutual, is 
« jealouſy.“ 


* Quod petiere premuntl arcte, Faciuntgu 
0 dolorem 


Corporis, & dentes illidunt ſæpe labellis,” 
Lucrete 1; iv. 
What they defired, they hurt; and *midſ the 
bliſs 
*Raiſe pain; when often with a furious Kiſs 
They wound the balmy lip. 0 
. CCXXXVIIIL: 


M AXA NMS. 
c VIII. 3 
s, Love, Ie re, Cant fübfßt Abet 


n ontinüat mofion; 4s tht 45 i ceaſes to 


bope or fear, it ceaſes to exiſt; 


51144490 
CCXXXIX. 


510, 4-4 oel e $1640 351 * 
Love lends his name to ma 50 corre- 

TY & F 1 (13:4 $'* 
ſpondence wherein be no more con- 


180042 


cerned than the Do oe is in * is done 
at Venice. | 


þ 75⁵ | 


10t 
4 is 


1 44 Wb: 2 4 
nt CCXL, 
a #4 1 Bs | * iP 
The more you love your mi its, the 
* 8 

readier you are to hate her. 
er CCXLI, 
th To lore, i is the leaſt fault of the wo- 
% man who has abandoned herſelf to love v. 


CCXLIIe 


* « Viros ad unum quodque maleficium _ 

| * fingulz cypiditates, impellunt; mulieres au- 
8 tem ad omnia maleficia cupiditas una dueit.“ 

e Cic, I. iv, de Art. Rhet. Single vices make men 

commit fibgle. crimes ; but one vice makes 

women guilty of all.—The reaſon is, That gehe- 

ral contempt * ill-uſage which cuſtom has 2 


755 MAX IMS. 


ccxLII. 


There are people who would never 
| Shai been in love, bad they never hens 
talk of it. 


. 


cexlIII. ä ö 
Ihe pleaſure of loving is to love; we 
are much happier | in the Paſſion we feel 
; than i in that we excite. 5 


Nai 


ccxliv. 
To fall in love, is much eaſier than to 
get rid of it. 

| CCXL.V. 

Novelty is to love like bloom to fruit; 
it gives a luſtre, which is e 0 8 0 
; but never returns. 
8 cexkxvr. e 
- It is impoſſible to love a fad time 


_ thoſe whom we have really ceaſed to love. | 


the conſequences of the forfeiture of female 
virtue. For women, finding themſelves irre- 
coyerably undone by a fingle flip, and treated 
as if nothing could be added to their guilt, flop 
afterwards at no ſingle crime, hecauſe they know 
that they are thought capable of all. 


3 5 ccxLvII. 


C 
| 
ö 
N 


1 * 
| * * - f, 4 : 
MAXIMS. 77 
* : * , F 4 _ 
* . * 


cextvit. 05 
| We forgive, juſt as long as we e love. f 
| © COXLVIIL. 2 
In love, we often doubt of what we 
moſt believe. 
ccxlIx. 
The man who thinks he loves his mif⸗ 
treſs for her ſake is much miſtaken. | 


cel. 5 


Voung women who would not be 


thought coquets, and old men who would 
not be ridiculous, ſhould never ſpeak of 
lore as of a thing that 1 in 2 any wiſe con- 
cer OCT RO NT EF 


. 
+» KW 


cli. 

Nothing is more natural or more fal- 
lacious than to perſuade ourſelves that 
we are beloved. 


In love, thoſe who : are firſt cured are 


beſt cured. af 223 fi 19 Hi: 2: = 
LI. 


9 ceaſe to lire to Pleaſure. 


wiſelf, than on it” son account. 


MAXIMS. 


gerin. 


All the paſlipps wake $ commi 
but in love we are W 00 the Rt Of 


culous ones. 


1 
. 
* 
— 
* . 


c 5 $1 
In the old age of love, as in that of 
lite, we continue to live to Pain, thougt 


275: etc rr 7 


tr 77057 7 


CCL. 
[There are many e "cures for love; bu 
RAPS oft them in allibie. | 


1 Shy. 
Jae, e deen jt is, pleaſe 


more by the manner in which ut, (hey: 


„ en 
Women in lore more eaſily "forgin 


YR x ff 


* great indiſcretions than ſmall in delicacies 


cervin. 
A Jaxer: never ſees the faults of bi 
Aires rl the enchantment 1 is oer. 


CCLIX. 


ba 
we 


ma 


M AX INS. 7 


a CCLIX. 

We are much gearer loving thoſe who 

hate us, than thoſe who love us more than 
we like. & 


"ECT. 
A man of ſenſe may love Ae a; mid 
gü MW man, but never likeza fool *. 


ect:x1, 

"The 'reafon *why overs àre never 

ut weary: of cath ötlier is This, they are al- 
ways talking of themſelves. | 


| ir 
es Love tand pradencs (are-.incnnkiſtent ; 
Fs proportionally: as the former iherea cafes} the 
latter deereaſes +. 
* tells mus, "Mowevari-ghat, In e 
ve © hire all fools alike.“ "Rupernegcaperhape:gul- 
tifies His opihion. | | 


8. : 

| + Arronding to Ovid, love ad dignity. allo 
are inconfiftent : | 
Von bene ediveriient Mite in uſed moratitur, 
9 & Athor. | 


MAN. 


— 2 on : * 1 „ A A 
M A X I M S8. 
% * N . * L 


1 ns . NN 
Aa £ k 
2 | , ? 1 : ; * 
+ 345 bf £1 5:44 TH £ 1 * FS 3 Fac Tf? F ell " 
ccLXII. 


5 


'To ſtudy men, is mare deb 7 ap 
wo ſtudy. books +. . | 

| CCLXIV. 5 a Rig 40 

Mien and things have their particular 

point of view: to judge of ſome, ve 

ſhould ſee them near; ; of others we * judge 


beſt at a diſtance. EA 


© 


* 6 «© The proper 166 of mankind i is man,” 
_ ſays Mr. Pope.“ Learning,” | ſays Ld. Chef- 
 terfield, ** is acquired by reading ;books ; but 
«« the more neceſſary learning, the knowledge 
of the world, is only to he acquired by read- 
1 ing men, and ſtudying all the various editions 
of them.” Again, All are in | general, 
and yet no two in ꝓarticular, exactly alike; 
% Thoſe who have not accurately ſtudied, per- 
4e petually miſtake; they do not diſcerp the 
| * ſhades and gradations that diſtinguiſh chs- 
racers ſeemingly: alike, &c. &c.“ Let the 
great book of the world be your. eiae 
* ſtudy,” Lett. 2 and 3. 1.4% HR 


5 Wn. DS 


„„ e cl 


MAXIM S. 
CCLXAV. 


The truly honeſt man is he who fers x no 
ralue on himſelf. 9 bs 


2 


CCLxVI. | 
He muſt be truly boneſt who is willing | 
to be always open | to the inſpefiion_ of 
honeſt men. 


MARRIAGE. 


CCLAVIE.' 5 | 
There may be convenient marriages, 
but there are no I ones. 


\, CCLxvIN. 

Thoſe who think themſelves 79650 of 
merit, take a pride often in being un- 
lucky: they make themſelves, as well aa 
others, believe that they are TY tobe 
the butt of Fortune. 

G. 


CCLXIX. 


* A T * . 4 
* wr b 
14 0 


8  MAXINMS, 


CCLEIX. 
Io undeceive a perſan prejudiced in 
favour of his own merit, is to do bim the 
ſame bad office that was done to the mad- 
man at Athens, who fancied all theiveſ- 


fels which came. into the port to be *. 
own *. 


* This noble Athenian, when recovered 
from his indiſpoſi tion, declared that he never 
had more pleaſure than whilſt he was diſtem- 
pered, which he remembered well; adding, 
that his friends would have obliged him much, 
to have let him enjoy a bappireſs that put bim 
in poſſeſſion of all thi > without depriving auy 
body of the leaſt, lian tells this ſtory of 
Thraſyllus. 


Qui feroit- il, helas; ſi quelque 3 
« Alloit pour ſon malheur _ deſiller les 
„ yeux? 
„ Qu'il maudiroĩt le jour ou fon ame inſenſce 
Nan Fheureuſe erreur qui charmoit fa 
e penſce.” „ Boilgay, Sat. i. 
Should ſome offic ious perſon open his eyes, be 
would curſe the day on which he was deprived 


of the delightful iBuſion, — See Maxim LxXXXVI- 


ccLxXxX. 


MAXIM S. 833; 


eclxx. 
It is a fign of extraordinary merit, when 
the envious are forced to praiſe *. 


CELXSI. 
Nature gives merit, and good fortune 


ſets it to work. 


Some people witch great merit are very 
diſguſting; others with great ſaults are 


very pleaſing . 
ScLXXIII. 
There are thoſe whoſe merit conſiſts in 
ſaying and doing fooliſh things ſeafon- 


* «© Ne militibus quidem ingrata fait Cel | 
« ſalus, eandem virtutem admiramibus cui iraſ- 
* cebantur.” The ſoldiery, who were angry 


with Celſus, yet wiſhed hun well on account of 
his merit. Tac. H. i. 


+ * Quzdam virtutes odio ſunt ; ſeveritas 
* obſtinata, invictus adverſum gratiam animus,” 
Tac. A. xv. There are odious virtues; fuch as 
mflexible ſeverity, and an integrity that accepts 
of no favour, 


G 2 ably. 


1 


% MAXIMS, 


ably. An alteration of contin woul 
poll all? 8 | 


| ccLXxIv. | 

The art of ſetting off moderate quali * 
.cations ſteals eſteem; and often * 
more reputation than real merit T. 


f cel xxv. 

It is merit that procures us the eſteem 

of men of ſenſe; but our good fortune Il | 
procures us that of the public. 0 


4 © 1 who with great faults are 
very pleafing; mentioned in the former maxim, { 


+ Poppæus Sabinus, modicus originis, con- 
_ © ſulatum ac triumphale decus adeptus, maxi 
66 miſque provinciis per viginti quatuor annos 
« ;mpofitus, nullam ob eximiam artem, fed 
quod par negotiis neque ſupra erat.” Tae; A. vi. 
Poppzus Sabinus, of moderate birth, obtained 
the conſulſhip, and the honour of a triumph; 
and governed during twenty-four years the 
greateſt provinces, without any extraordinary 
merit; being juſt capable of his 2 
and in no manner above them. 


CCLXXVI. : 


MAXIMS.. 85 
CCLXXVI. | 
Merit in appearance is oftener reward- 


ed than merit itſelf. 
| CCLEXVITL. 


* 


Merit, like fruit, has its ſeaſon. 
CCLXXVIIL. 
m We ſhould not judge of a man's merit 
ne by his great qualities, but by the uſe he 
makes of them. 
celxxix. | 

Ire Cenſorious as the world is, it is oftener | 
. favourable to falſe merit, than unjuſt to 
. true. 8 
XV. | | 
7 MODERATION. 
up RE. CCLXXX, 


4 The moderation of happy people is 
he WJ owing only to the calm that good-fortune 
7 Wl bcftaws upon the temper “. 

" CCLEXLT., 


. * « Tantum honofum atque opum in me 
wn „ cumulaſti, ut nihil felicitati meæ deſit, niſi 
** moderatio ejus. Cztera invidiam augent.“ 

G 3 Tac. 


986 MAXIMS. 


coxxxL. 
Moderation is a dread of 1 incurring tha 
envy and contempt which attend upon in- 
roxicated profperity : it is an oſtentation 
of the ftrength of the mind, Moderation 
in an exalted ſtation is the defire of ap- 
pearing ſuperior to fortune. 
| CCEXXXII. 

We make a virtue of maderation, i in 
order to bound the ambition of great 
men; alfo to comfort moderate geniuſes 
| for their lender fortune, and their fender 
merit. 


— 


ccLXXXIII. 
Moderation reſembles Temperance. We 
are not fo unwilling to eat more, as afraid 
of doing ourſelves harm by it. 9 


Tac A. xiv. You have ſo loaded me with ho- 
nours and riches, that nothing can be wanting 
to my proſperity, but moderation. Any thing 
more will excite envy, 


6019 


l 


MAX IMS. 97 
OLD-AGE. 
. CCLXXITIV. | 


Old-age is a tyrant, which forbids the 
pleaſures of youth on pain of death, 


ECLXXKXV, 
Few people are qualified to be old. 


CCLXX XVI. 
As we grow old WE grow fooliſh as 
well as wife. 
EcLxXxXvIE, 
Old-age givcs good advice, when it is 
no longer able to give bad example *, 


* Terence makes a youtig fellow ſpeak thus 
of his old father : 


„ Peri ! is mihi, ubi adbibit plus paulo, ſua 
*© quz narrat facinora ! 
« Nunc ait, periculum ex aliis facito tibi, 


*« quod ex uſu fiet; 
„ Aſtutus !”— 


| Speaking of another, 
Shews how he*d act in ſuch a caſe himſelf ; 
Yet when he takes à ſup or two too much,. 
oh what mad pranks he tells me of his own! 
Colman. 


64 ccXXXVIII. 


8 MAXIM S. 


cclxX XVIII. 
old fools are more fooliſh than Young 
ones. 


OPPORTUNI TY. 5 
ccExxxix. 
Opportunities make us known to our - 
ſelves as well as to others. 


CCXC. 
In affairs of importance, we ought leſs 
to contrive opportunities, than to uſe 
them when they offer. 


cexci. 
Our qualities, both good and ws are 
uncertain and dubions ; . and at the mercy 


of oP portunity. 


PASSIONS. 


CCXCIL.. 
The duration of our paſſions is as lJieele | 
in our power as the duration of our lives. 


ecxens. | 


M A X 1 M S. 1 : 89 


| CCXCIIL.., 

The paſſions are the FE orators that 
always ſucceed. They are, as it were, 
Nature's art of eloquence, fraught with 
infallible rules. Simplicity, with the aid - 
of the paſſions, perſuades more than the 
utmoſt eloquence without it. RY 

cexciv. 

In the heart of man there is a perpe- 
tual ſucceſſion of the paſſions; ſo that the 
deſtruction of one is almoſt always the 
production of another. 


Ceœxcv. 
Paſſions - often beget their et | 
ararice produces prodigality, and prodi- 
gality avarice: men are often conſtant 


through weakneſs, and bold through 
fear. a 


CCXCVI. 

When we ſubdue our paſſions, it is ra- 
tber owing to their weakneſs than to our 

own ſtrength. WEE 

| WY CCXEVIE. 


o MAXI MS. 


dener. 

So much injuſtice and felf-intereſt enter 
into the compoſition of the paſſions, that 
it is dangerous to obey their dictates; 
we ought to be on our guard againſt 

them even when they ſeem moſt mn 
able. | 


CCXCVINT. _ 
Notwithſtanding all the care we rake to 
coneceal our paſhons under the pretences 
of religion and honour, they (tif e 
through ſuch flimſy veils. 


cexeix. : 
Abſence deſtroys ſmall paſſions, and in- 


creaſes great ones: the wind . 
tapers, but — fires. 


CCC. 
We are by no means aware of a. in- 
fluence of our paſſions. 


| £23 (+5 COT." 
The heart, while it is ſtill 9”? by 


the remains of one paſſion, is more ſuſcep- 
* 1 


MATIMS. 97 
tible of another, than when entirely at 


CECIT. 
Thofe who, during life, are under the 

influence of ſtrong paſſions, are happy; 

and miſerable when cured of them“«k. 


PENETRATEFON., 
cri. 
Fhbe great defect of penetration is net 
ſo much in falling ſhort of, as in going; 

beyond, the mark f. 


* Thoſe who would eradicate alt hopes and 
fears out of the human breaſt, as the means of 
happineſs, are but ill-acquainted with the ceco- 
nomy of the mind. Fhe inaction, and apathy: 

that are the neceſſary attendants on ſuch. a ſtate 
would be greater evils than the moſt unbounded 
licence of the paſſions. ; 

f It is my nature's plague - 
To ſpy inte abuſes; and oft my . 
. Kanlte that are not. 


OruziLo. | 


|  .CecIve 
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CCCIV. 
Penetration has an air of divination; ; it 
* pleaſes our vanity more than any other 
quality of the mind. 


PHILOSOPHERS. 


CCCV. | 

The contempt of riches in the philoſo- 
Phers was a concealed defire of reveng- 
ing on Fortune the injuſtice done to their 
merit, by deſpiſing the good which ſhe 
had denied them. It was a ſecret ſhelter 
from the ignominy of poverty; a bye-way 
to arriye at the eſteem which they could | 
not procure by wealth *.. - 


\ 
3 


* According to Ariſtippus's repartee to Dio- 
genes: — 238 | 
© $6 $j pranderet olus patienter, regibus uti 
* Nollet Ariſtippus. Si ſeiret regibus 5 

"yY Betas olus qui me notat. 
Horat. Ep. XVII, 


His 2 herbs could Ariſtippus eat, 
He had diſdain'd the tables of the great; 

And he who cenſures me, the Sage replies, 
If he could live with kings, would herbs deſpiſe. 


5 CCCVI. 
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cccvr. | 
The fondneſs or indifference for life 
in the old philoſophers, was a taſte of 
their ſelf-love ; which ought no more to 
be controverted than the taſte of the pa- 
late, or the choice of colours. 


PIETY. 
cccvir. 


The piety of old women is often à de- 
cent way of eſcaping the diſgrace and ri- 


dicule artendant on decayed beauty; it js 


an endeavour to continue upon 2 reſpec- 
table footing “. 


PITY. | 
CCCV11T. | 


Pity i is a ſenſe of our own mizformoes 
ja thoſe of another man: it is a ſort of 


* It is. alſo an 3 for them. 
Mr. Pope has aſſigned them another, 


« See how the world its veterans rewards ; ; 
A youth of e an ola. age of cards. 


fore- 


oY MAXIM'S. 
Foreſight of the diſaſters that may befal 


ourſelves. We aſſiſt others, in order that 
they may aſſiſt us on like occaſions; ſo 


that the ſervices we offer io the unfor- 
tunate are in reality ſo many anticipated 
Kindneſſes to ourſelves *. 


PRIDE. 


| __. CCCIX. | 
Pride always indemniſies itſelf, and 


| 1 care to be no loſer, even when it 


cenounces vanity. 


1 Grief for the calamity of another is pity; 
<< and ariſeth from the imagination that the 
“like calamity may befal himſelf; and there- 
fore is called alſo compayſion, and, in the 
4 phraſe of this preſent time, a Fellow-feeling : 
* and therefore for calamity arriving from 


great wickedneſs the beſt men have the leaſt 


<< pity; and for the ſame calamity, thoſe hate 
< pity, that think themſelves leaſt obnoxious to 
the ſame.” Hobbes' Leviath. The celebrated 
ſentence of Terence, Homo fum, humani 
„ nihil alienum 2 me puto, is indeed the ſame 
opinion, more conciſely e. am a man, 
and feel for all mankind. bs \ 


ccex. 
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ccex. 

If we were not proud ourſelves, we 
ſhould not OP: of the pride of 
others. 

Pride is equal in all men; it differs 
only in the means PRE: of ſhewing 


itſelf, 
CCCXIT. 


Nature, which has ſo wiſely adapted 


the organs of our bodies to our happi- 
neſs, ſeems with the ſame view to have 


given us pride, in order to ſpare us the 
pain of knowing our imperfections *, *. 


Cccx111. 
In our remonſtrances to perſons guilty 
of faults, pride is more concerned than 


| benevolence; for we reprove, not ſo much 


with a defi ign to correct, as to make them 


believe that we ourſelves are free from 


ſuch failings. 4288088 | 
$ 7 0 4 * 
': n And pride beſtow'd- on all, a — 
8 friend.“ Pope. 
1 ; cells. 


* 4 * 
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3 * . CCCXIV. 2 
Pride would never owe, nor. ſelf. love 
cccxv. 


2 Our pride is often increaſed * wha 0 
7 we 'retrench from our other faults. 


'cccoxvi.. 
The ſame pride that makes us condemn 
the faults we are exempt from, inclines 
'us to deſpiſe thoſe good qualities which 


we are not poſſeſſed of. 
1 RR eee. 


4 : In our concern for the misfortunes of 

our enemies there is often more pride 
than goodneſs of heart. By ſhewing our 
compaſſion we make them feel our ſupe- 


riority. 


_ ccc xvIII. . 
Nothing flatters our pride more than 


the confidence of the Great, becauſe we 
eſteem it the effect of our merit; not re- 
flecting that ir proceeds moſt frequently 

e, 
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GEE 


from their own inability to keep a ſecret, 


So that confidence is ſometimes a relief 
to the mind, by throwing aft the 51 
five load of ſecrety “. 


CCCXIX, 2 

Pride has its caprices, as well as other 
paſſions: we are aſhamed to own that 
we are . jealous, yet value ourſelves for 


having been ſo, and for * e 
of 1 ir. 


PR F I'S E. 
CCCXX, | 
The ſhame that ariſes from praiſe un- 
deſerved ofren makes us do. things we 
ſhould never otherwiſe have attempted. 

* The difficulty of keeping a ſecret has been 
ſatirized in the ſtory of Midas's barber. Midas 
had taken care to hide, under a Phry gian bon - 
net, the def rmity of aſſes ears. His barber 


diſcovered the ſecret ; not daring to ſpeak out, 


he imparted it to the earth; whence ſpruag 
reeds, which divulged it. 2 


EFF re: 
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cceœxxl. 
We ſeldom heartily praiſe thoſe who 
» do not t admire us. | 
as ccexxit. 8 
When we blame ourſelves we mean no 
more than to extort praiſe. | 


cccxxiII. 

We are not fond of praiſing withou 
having a view to ſelf-intereſt. Praiſe is 
1 an artful, concealed, refined flattery; 
 - which pleaſes (but with an eſſential dif- 
: ference) the giver and receiver: the one 
1 takes it as the reward of merit, the other 
; gives it to ſhew his candor and diſcern- 


men:. g 


333 


ccexxiv. 

Envenomed praiſe expoſes, by a ſide- 
blow, in the perſon we commend, ſuch 
faults as we durſt not any other ww hy 

open 1 


. Peffimum i inimicorum genus laudantes,” 
| Tuc. 
Panegyriſts are the moſt dangerous enemies, 


: CCCXXV, 


* =>. ee — = 5 = 
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cecxxv. 
We ſeldom praiſe but with a view to 
be praiſed, . 
CCCXXVI. 
Few are wiſe enough to prefer uſeful 
reproof to treacherous praiſe *. $7 


| CCCxxVIIL, 
Reſiſtance to praiſe is 2 deſire to be 
praiſed twice. | 
cccxxvnt. | 
There are reproaches which praiſe, and 
there are praiſes which reproach T. 


CCCXXIT, 


Þ 66 peritifimis, i conſulerentur, vera die- 
© turis: arcuere eos intimi amicorum Vitellii; 
ita formatis principiz auribus, ut aſpera quæ 
* utilia, nec quidquam niſi jucundum & læſu- 
e rum acciperet.” Tac. H. iii. Vitellius might 
have known the truth from the old officers, but 
his courtiers kept them off; having accuſtomed 
him not to hear any thing diſagreeable, though 
uſeful; but to liſten to every thing pleaſing and 
pernicious, 

+ Pliny relates of Cæſar, that his blame was 
ſo artful as to ſeem. praiſe. Ita reprehendit, ut 


bn ne, Lib, iii. ep- xi. Auguſtus cum Ti-. 


H 2 & berio 
\ 


bl 
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COCXXIN, | 
That modeſty which ſeems to decline 
praiſe,” is the defire of being praiſed with 
more delicacy *, oh 


„enn 1 Sv; 

An ambition to merit praiſe fortifies 
our virtue. Praiſe beſtowed on wit, va- 
lour, and beauty, always contributes to 


their augmentation . 5 


berio teibugitions ——_— a patribus poſtu-. 
© laret, quanquam honorifica oratione, quæ- 
„ dam de cultu & inſtitutis eu jecerat, que 
velut excuſando exprobraret.” Tac. A. i. 
When Auguſtus demanded the tribunitial power 
of the ſenate for Tiberius: in an oration. 
made in his praiſe, he dropped ſomething about 
his temper and diſpoſition that feemed to ac- 
cuſc while he was excufing him. 


* But Cæſar never will your Horace 1 £ 

A languid panegyric hurts his ear. 

Too ſtrongly guarded from the poet's lays, 

He ſpurns the flatterer and his ſaucy praiſe, 
| Francis, J. II. 1. i. 


+ The ſcnate, ſays Tacitus, leaded Nero witk 
praiſes, to excite the young emperor from the 


lor | 
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—_ 7 7 
Our bad actions expoſe us leſs to to per- 


ſecution and hatred than our. good quali- 
ties. 


CCTXXXIT, 
It is not enough to poſſeſs great qua- 


lities; we muſt alſo have the management 
of them). 


| | n 
glory acquired by little actions to greater. 
{+ Magnis. patrum laudibus; ut juvenilis ani- 
„mus, levium quoque rerum gloria ſublatus, 
* majores continuaret.“ . Siniſtra erga emi- 
nentes interpretatio; nec minus periculum ex 
magna fama, quam ex mala.” The world 
is apt to judge unfavourably of eminent merit. 
A great reputation is as dangerous as à bad. 
one. 8 

+. 66 Brutidium artibus boteſlis copioſum, & 
6 fi rectum iter pergeret ad elariſſima quæque 
« jturum, feſtinatio extimulabat; dum: æquales, 
dein ſuperiores, anteire parat: quos multes 
* etiam boaos peſſumdedit; qui, 1 — que 
Gtaid; cum lecuritate, præmatura vel cum 
exit .o properaat,” Tac. A, iii. Brutidius was 


H 3 poſce ſied 


\ 
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5 cc xxxiII. 

* good qualities, when natural, de- 
generate into faults; others, when ac- 
quired, are always imperſect. For ex- 
ample, Reaſon muſt teach us to be fru - 
gal of our fortune and our confidence; 
Nature muſt give us benerolence and 
valour. | 

| ccecxxxiv. ; 

It is with ſome good qualities as with 
good parts; they are incomprehenſible 
and inconceiyeable to ſuch as are deprived 
of them. 

e cCccxxxv. 

To lire without envy is a certain indi- 
cation of great qualities. 


- 


| poſſeſſed of good qualities ſucient to have 
raiſed him to the higheſt dignities, had he not 
through precipitation quitted the uſual track; 
labouring to Burſtrip firſt his equals, then his 
ſuperiors :*a rock on which many worthy men 
| have ſplit ; while they ſtrove at the greateſt. 
hazard to obtain premature:y what with a little 
patience they wou'd have had you perfect 


lafety. 1 


/ 


5 CCCxxIv 1. 


= 
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| CCCXXRVIs + | 
Bad qualities ſometimes couſtitute great 


talents. | | 
R EAS ON. 
CCCXXXVII. 


We want ſtrength ſufficient to 20 15. 
to our reaſon. | 


cocxxxviIt. 

A man is not deemed rational becauſe 
chance may throw reaſon in his way; he 
alone is ratigyet who e diſtinguiſh- 
es, N it. 


, 7* 


REPUTATION. 


CCCXXXIX. 
We except againſt a Judge in affairs of 


ſmall moment, but are content that our re- 
putation and glory ſhould be dependent 
on the deciſion of men who oppoſe us, 


through jealouſy, prejudice, or want 
of diſcernment : yet it is merely to en- 
H4 gage 


7 


4 


o 
* 
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gage theſe to determine in our favour 
that we often hazard our eaſe and: n 
CCCXKL., \ 
Whatever: be the jgnominy we may 


| have incurred, WE haye it generally in 


gur Power 19 ee ehebn our * 


non 2. 


SELF-LOVE. 


CeexLt, 
Self. love is more artful than the moſt 
artful of men. 


1 particularly by a generous death: as Taci- 
tus ſays. of Sempronius: Conſtant ig mortis 
% haud indignus Sempronit nomine, vita dege- 


_ & neraverat.” A. i. Though he had degenerated 


from his great anceſtors by a. diforgerly lite, ay 


rendered himſelf worthy of _ 170 1 con- 
ſtancy in death. | 


« Deſcendam a hav unquam indignus 
** ayorum,” -  Vug 


| Receiye a ſoul unſullied wo with, ſhame, 
| Which got delle my great forefathers name. 


CCCXLII 


M A X IM SR - 
CCcxLIT. 


Common educarion inftills into young 
people a ſecond ſelf. 


CCCXLIIT. 
Self-love is Ty greateſt of Aattrers 


CCCXLIV, 

The firſt impulſe of joy we feel from 
the good-fortnne of a friend proceeds 
neither from our good-nature, nor friend- 
ſhip; it is the effect of felf-love, which 
flatters us either with the hope of being. 
happy in ovr turn, or of TY ſome 
advantage of his proſperity. 


ererv. 
Self. love, as it happens to be well or 
ill conducted, conſtitutes virtue and vice. 


ccexkvi. 4 

Human prudence rightly underſtood - + 
1s cena. evlightened ſelf: love. 
We are ſo prepoſſeſſed i in our own fa- 
vour, that we often miſtake for virtues 
"39% _ _ thoſe 
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thoſe vices that bear ſome reſemblance to 


them, and which arę artfully Alnus by 
ſelf. love *. 


cccxrviII. 


Norwithſtanding all the diſcoveries that J 


have been made in the regions of ſelf- love, 
there ſtill remains much terra incognita. 


'CCCXLIX, 

Self-love magnifies, or diminiſhes, the 
good qualities of our friends, in propor- 
tion to the ſatisfaction we take in them; 
and we judge of their merit by the terms 
they keep with us. 


CCCL. 


Nothing is ſo capable of Aimiriiſhing 


ſelf- love, as the obſervation, that we diſ- 
approve at one time og we approve at 
another * . | 7 


. Species FORT fimiles,” * A. XV. 


Seeming virtues. 
= Ipla vin pay. yirtutibus | interpretamur,” 
| Tac. 5 1. 


We miſtake vices for virtues. 


cceli. | 


RY 
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1 


CCCLI, | 
Self-love never reigns ſo abſolutely as. 
in the paſſion of love: we are always 
ready to ſacrifice the peace of thoſe we 
adore, rather than loſe the leaſt part of 
our own. a | 


CCCLII. 
The ſelf-love of ſome people is ſuch, 
that, when in love, they are more taken 
* with the paſſion, than the object of it. 


ccer itt. 

Self-love is the love of ſelf, and of 
every thing for the ſake of ſelf, When 
fortune gives the means, Self- love makes 
men idolize themſelves, and tyrannize 
over others *, It never reſts or fixes 

any» 


* Self-love is the en of all animal ac- 


tion. Nature has implanted it in animals 
with a twofold view; the good of the indi- 
vidual, and that of the ſpecies: and operates on 
them by a twofold impulſe; ; an inſupportable 
uucaſineſs attendant on its \{upprefſion, and a 

pleaſurable 
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anywhere from home. If it ſettle on ex. 
ternal things, it is only as the bee doth. 
on flowers, to extract what may be fer- 


viceable. Nothing is ſo impetuous as its \ 


deſites, nothing ſo ſecrer as its deſigns, 
nothing ſo artful as its conduct. Its ſup- 
pleneſs is inexpreſſible; its metamor- 
phoſes ſurpaſs thoſe of Ovid, and its te- 
finements thoſe of chemiſtry, We can 
neither fathom the depth, nor penetrate 
the obſcurity of its abyſs. There, con- 
cealed fen the moſt piercing eye, it 


makes 


pleaſurable ſenſation annexed to its gratification, 
In brutes, this motive to action, being under the 
ſole direction of inſtjnct, is in general uniform 
and evident. In man, inſtinct has been ſuper- 
added to reaſon, and ſelf. love becomes complex 
and myſterious. It is plain, from fact, that all 
animals are in ſome degree ſocial ; ſome of them 
(if we may fo fpeak) living dader monarchal, 
ſome oligarchal, others democratical, and the 
reſt patriarchal government, The Liging, or 
exerting, the principle that thus unites them, 

has always its concomitant pain or pleaſnre. 


7 And 
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there is it often inviſible even to. itſelf : 
there it conceives, breeds, and cheriſhes, 
without being ſenſible of it, an infinity of 
different inclinations ; ſome of which are 
, ſo monſtrous, that it either knows them 
not when brought forth, or cannot pre- 
vail on itſelf to own them. From the 


, the ridiculous notion entertained of it- 
© Wl (lf: thence its errors, ignorance; and 
" I fly miſtakes. Thence it imagines thoſe 
" I {enfations dead, which are but aſleep, 
* . 8 e 
N And inſlinct, where the is ſole governeſs, im- 
pells them invariably and unerringly to Na- 


ture's end and their own good; which are 


the ſame, For example, animals eat to appeaſe 
their hunger, or pleaſe their palate ; they have 
no more view to ſuſtenance, than the ſexes, in 
their intercourſe, have to propagation, Men, 
too, fy far as they act under inſtinct, act un- 
erringly; . that leaves them, they have 


109 


rakes numberleſs turnings and windings: 


groſs darkneſs that envelopes it, ſprings 


always united, though not always abſolutely © 


recoutſe 
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ſits down quietly when only taking breath 
for a new chaſe; and thinks that it has 
loſt all appetite becauſe for the preſent 
it is rather ſated. But the thick miſt 
which hides it from itſelf, hinders it not 
from ſeeing perfectly whatever is with. 
out; and thus reſembles the eye, that 
ſees all things except itſelf. In great 
concerns and important affairs, where 
the violence of deſire ſummoneth the 
whole attention, it ſees, perceives, un- 
derſtands, invents, ſuſpeds, penetrates, 
and divines all things one would be 
| | tempted 


recourſe. to reaſon ; which not being at all times, 
nor in all perſons, equally right and ſtrong, does 
not always prompt to what is equally true aud 
juſt, - Society is undoubtedly the intereſt of all 
mankind ; and though an univerſal government 
has never yet been, nor moſt probably ever wil 
be formed, yet the wants of eyery man make 
him confederate with, and join himſelf to, ſome 
particular public. Now, as in order to the 


eſtabliſhment of a kate it is indiſpenſably * 
ce 
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tempted to believe that each paſſion had 


its reſpective magic. 
cloſe and ſtrong as its attachments ; which 
in vain it attempts to break or diffolve 
even upon impending miſery. Yet ſome- 
times, what could not be accompliſhed 
with the crueleſt efforts for years, are ef- 
fected without trouble. Whence we con- 


clude, that by itſelf are its defires in- 


flamed, rather than by the beauty and 
merit of the objects; that its own taſte 
heightens and embelliſnes them; that it- 


lelf is the game it purſues; and its oe 


incli- 


ceſſary to ſuperſede ſome private rights, which 
are indeed compenſated reflectively, though in 


a leſs obvious manner; this ſeems. to produce 


caſes wherein the good of the government and 


that of the ſubject claſh, And certainly there 
are occafionally inſtances where the neceſſities of 


the commonwealth bear fo hard on particular 
members as would give them a diſtaſte to ſo- 
ciety, did not the uniting principle, the love of 
the ſpecies, the affection for the community of 
which they are a part, lighten the opprethon, 

| | ſooth 


No cement is ſo 
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inclination, what is followed rather than 
the things which ſeem to be the obje&s 
of \ inclination. Compoſed of contra- 
rieties, it is imperious and obedient, 
ſincere and hypocritical, merciful and 
cruel, timid and bold. Its inclinations, 
according to the different. tempers that 
poſſeſs and devote it—ſometimes to glory, | 
fometimes to wealth, ſometimes to plea- 
ſure. Theſe are changed as age and ex- 
perience aker : and whether it has many 
inclinations, or only one, is a matter of 
indifference 3 becauſe it can ſplit itſelf | 
into 4 
| 


112 


ſooth the grievance, and. by benevolent reflec- 
tion, even render it pleaſureable. To actions 
deduced from this ſource, the ſelf- love of the | 
reſt of the Community (which reaps the benefit | 
of theſe ſeeming ſelf-{acrifices) aſeribes extra. | 
ordinary merit, annexes attendant glory, and 1 
calls them virtuous : which virtue, relatively to 
the kind, though it be highly erg age # is 
yet not 4difintereſted, becauſe repaid by 
. Teflex pleaſure of the actor: and may Alſo a 
carried ſo far as to become irrational and g ; 

or 


* 
9 


diſguſt, through. inconſtancy itſelf. —Ca- 


into many, or collect ĩitſelf into one, juft 
as is convenient or agreeable. It is in- 
conſtant; and numberleſs are the changes, 
befides thoſe that happen from exter- 
nal cauſes, which proceed from ſelf.— 


Inconſtant- through levity, through love, 


through novelty, through fatiery, through 


pricious; and ſometimes labouring with 
eagerneſs and incredible pains to obtain 


things that are no ways advantageous, 


nay, even hurtful ; but which are = 


ties eto be vietyous,” ſays Lord $haktethury, ; 
« 1s to have one's affections right in reſpect of 
one's ſelf as well as of ſociety.” So that vir- 


tue is found to be, not a diſintereſted benevo- 
:ence toward the ſpecies, | but of that ſort which 


is its own reward; not a boundlefs enthufiaſm 
for the public, but the ſocial affection conducted 


by reaſon, It is rational humanity 3. or, a- 


cording to our author, well-regulptes felf-love. 
And thus, 


6 True ſelf-loye and ſocial are the __ * 
* Forza 


3 ſued” 
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ſued merely as a — affection— 


Whimſical, and often exerting intenſe ap- 


plication, in employments the meſt tri- 


fling ; taking delight in the moſt iuſipid, 
and preſerving all its haughtineſs in the 


moſt contemptible.—Atteudant on all 
ages and conditions; living every where; 
living on every thing; living on nothing. 
—Eafy either in the enjoyment, or 
privation, of things; going over to 
thoſe -who are at variance with it ; even 
entering into their ſchemes; and, won- 
derful! joining with them, hates itſelf; 
conſpires its own deſtruction; labours to 
be undone ; deſires only to exiſt; "and, 
that granted, conſents to be its own 
enemy. We are nor therefore to be ſur- 
prized if ſometimes clofing with the moſt 
rigid auſterity, it enters boldly imo 2 
combination againſt itſelf; becauſe. what 
is þ.{ in one reſpect is regained in an- 
other. When we think it relinquiſhes 
n 7 * "0 


>; 


are of falling il, when we appear to 0 
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pleaſures, it only ſuſpends, or changes 
them; and even when diſcomfited, and 
we ſeem to be rid of it, we find it tri- 
umphant in its own defeat.—Such is felf- 
love! of which man's life is only a ſtrong, 


a continued agitation. The fea is its re» 


preſentative ; in the flux and reflux of 
whoſe waves ſelf-loye may find a lively 
expreſſion of the turbulent ſucceſſion of 
its thoughts, and of its eternal motions. 


THE SOUL. 
c.celiv. 85 
The health of the ſoul is as precarious 
as that of the body; for when we ſeem 
the moſt ſecure ſrom paſſions, we are no 


leſs in danger of their infection than we 


in good healtn. 


* 
E 
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coc v. 
There are relapſes in the diſtempers cf 
- - the ſoul, as well as in thoſe of the body ; 
thus we often miſtake for a cure what is 
no-more than an intermilben, or a chakge 
of diſcaſe . ae 
| cu. | | 

The flaws of - the ſoul reſemble: the 
wounds of the body: the ſcar always ap- 
pears, and there is a IR of its break · 
ing out again. 


TALKATIVENESS. 


CCCLVII. 
We ſpeak very little when wy 
prompts us not. Fes 


„ Dilatz voluptates, diſſimulata luiurus, 
« falſæ virtutes, & vitia reditura,” Tac. H. i. 
Suſpended pleaſures, and diſguiſed paſſions, are 
falie virtues, or vices that will certainly 1 re- 
tur. | | 


© SR - 


\ 


J- 


* 
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cocrlviiI. 

The exteſſtye pleaſure we ſeel in 
t:1i'ing cf ourſelv s ought to make us ap- 
prehenſive that we afford little to our 
auditors. | 


— 


CCCLIX, 

We acknowledge that we ſhould Not 
talk of our wives; but we ſeem not to 
know that we ſhould talk ſtill leſs of our- 
ſelves. 

ccelx. 

We had rather talk il of ourſelves SA 

not talk at all. 


CCCLXI, 
It is never more difficult to talk well 
than when we are aſhamed of our ſilence. 


 T:& $4. 366 


' CCELXIT. 

It 1s as common for men to change their 
taſte, as it is uncommon for chem to 
change their inclination. 5 

1 3 cccLxIII. 


218 MAXIMS. 
aun. 
A good taſte is the effect of Judgement 


more than of the underſtanding. 


CCCLXIV. 
We give up our intereſt ſooner than our 
taſte. 


s 


ccelxv. 
Our taſte declines with our merit. 


e cLxvI. 

Our ſelf-love bears with leſs patience 
the condemnation of our taſte than of our 
opinion. 


TRUTH. 
CCCLXVII, 


Truth is not ſo beneficial as its ap- 
pearances are prejudicial to us. 


ccclLxvIIiII. 
Our enemies, in their judgement of 
us, come nearer to truth thau we do to 
ourſelves. | 


* o 


VA 


2 


N 
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4 


cccekxix. ! 

The love of glory, the fear of 1 

the deſign of making a fortune, the de- 

fire of rendering life eaſy and agreeable, 

and the humour of pulling down other 

people, are often the cauſes of that valour 
ſo celebrated among men. 


- "CCCLXX, 
Valour in private ſoldiers Is a hazard- 


cus trade, taken up in order to o get's a live- 
lihood. 


" CCCLXXLL, 
perfect valour, and perfect cowardice, 
are extremes which men ſeldom expe- 


rience. The intermediate ſpace is pro- 


digious, and contains all the different 
ſpecies of courage, which are as va- 
rious as mens faces and humours. There 
are thoſe who expoſe themſelves boldly 
at the beginning of an action; but 

14 ſlacken 
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flacken * are  diſheartened at its dura 
tion. There are others who do little | 
more than aim at preſerving their ho- 
Some men are not equally ex- 
are r fear at all times alike. Some 
fall oecaſionally ints a general panic. 
Some advance to the charge becauſe they 
dare not ſtay in their poſts. There are 
men whom ſmall dangers inſpire, and fit 
them for greater. Some are brave at the 
fword, but fearful of bullets : others defy 
bullets, but dread a ſword. All theſe dit- 
ferent kinds of valour agree in this, that 
night, as it augments fear, ſo it conceals. 
good or bad aftions, and gives every, one 
the opportunity of fparing himſelf, There- 
is alſo another more general. diſcretion : 
for we find that thoſe who do moſt, 
would do more. ſtill, were they ſure of 
coming off ſafe : ſo that iv is very plain 
that the fear of death gives a damp to 
courage. 


SCCLXXII- 


MAX TM S. 


cccl xxl. 
Perfect valour conſiſts in doing withour 
a witneſs all that we ſhould be capable of 


doing before the whole world &. 


CCCLEXIIT. 

In war, moſt men ſufficiently expoſe 
themſelves to ſave their honour, but few 
ſo much as is neceſſary even to ſucceed im 
the deſign for which they thus expoſe 
themſelves. | 
CECLXXIT, 

No marr can anſwer for his courage if 
he has never been in danger. I 


* Valour is the contempt of death and pain. 
„Pleraque cœpta initiis valida, ſpatio langueſ- 
e cunt.* Tac. A. in. Moſt enterprizes that are 
briſk at firſt, languifh towards the conclnfion.. 
Obſcurum noctis obtentus fugientibus.“ Ne. 
H. ii. The darkneſs of the night is a- protection 
to runaways. „Major vitæ quam gloriæ cu- 

*« pido.“ Tac. A. iv. We love life more unn. 


glory. 
CCULXIN 
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ccclxxv. 
A wiſe man had rather avoid an en- 
gagement than embrace a conqueſt. 


VANITY. 


ccclxxvi. 
It is our own vanity that makes the 
vanity of others intolerable 


CCCLXXVI1, 
Though vanity really overturn not the 
virtues, it certainly makes them totter. 
| ae 
I) be moſt violent paſſions have their in- 
rermiſſions : vaniey alone gives us no re- 


ſpi pies. 
CCCLXXIX» 


The reaſon why the pangs of ſhame 
and jea'ouſy are ſharp is this—Vanity 
_ affords no aſiiſtance i in ſupporting them. 


* Adeo bd eſt d omnia fibi 

„ jgnoſcere, nihil aliis remitteret.“ Paterc l. il, 

We overlook all faults in ourſelves, but none in 
others, ' | 


CCCLXXXs 


MAXIMS ny 


CCCLXXX. 
Vanity induces us, more than reaſon, 
to act againſt inclination, 


VICE, 


'CCCLXXXI, 
When our vices leave us, we flatter 
ourſelves that we have left them “. 


CCCLXXX!1, ESD 
Vices enter into the compoſition of vir- 
tues, as poiſons into the compoſition of 
medicines. Prudence mixes and tempers, 
and makes good uſe of the compound 
againſt the ills of life. 


CCCLXXXIIT. 

The reaſon we are not often wholly 

poſſeſſed by a ſingle vice, is, that we are 
diſtracted by ſeveral. 


* The vices wait for us through life, like 
hoſts with whom we are obliged ſucceſſively to 
lodge; and it is uncertain, were we twice to 
take the ſame journey, whether experience would 
make us avoid them. | 


V1O- 
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VIOLENCE... - 


CCCLXXXNTV. | 

The violence;done us by others is often | 
leſs painful than that which we do to our- 
ſelves. by 


CCCLXXXYV. 
The violence we do to ourſelves, i in 
order to prevent love, is often more ri- 
gorous than the cruelty of a miſtreſs, 


, * A 


VIRTUE. 


CCCLXXXVI. 


Our virtues are commonly diſguiſed 
vices. 
ccelxxxvit. 
What we miſtake for virtue is often no 


more than a c-meurrence of divers actidns 
and intereſts, which fortune, or induftry, 


diſpoſes to adrantage. It is not always 
| tom 
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from the principle of valour and chaſtity 
that men are valiant, or that women are 
chaſte. 


| CCCLXEXX VIII. 
Proſperity i is a ſtronger trial of virtue 
than adverſity. 


| CCCLAXXIXK- 
The virtues are loſt in ſelf-intereſt, 27 
rivers are in the ſea. 


CCCXC. 

To the honour of virtye it muſt be 
acknowledged, that the greateſt misfor- 
tunes befal men from their vices. 


CCCXCI. 
We deſpiſe not all thoſe who "i 
vices; yet we deſpiſe all thoſe who have 
no virtues. 


CCOXCIT. 
Nature ſeems to have preſcribed to 
every man at his birth the bounds both 
of his yirtues and vices. 


* ceœcxelii. 


126 
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e N 
Wirte would not go far, if bars 
did not bear her company * | 


| ccexciv. 1 Yr E 
len dare not, bad as they are, appear 
to be open enemies to virtue: when 
therefore virtue 1s perſecuted, it is repre· 
ſented as counterfeit, or ſome crime is 
: laid to its * | 99 22 POE 


. 


"UNDERSTANDING. 


ccc. 
Strength and weakneſs of mind are im- 
proper terms, they are in reality only the 
good « or ill 2 of the . of * 
* © Tolle Me "7 REL & faſtuoſos ſpiritus, | 


& nullos hebebis nec Platones, nee Catones, nes 
ve Sczvolas, nec HERO, nec Fabricios.“ | 


"3 292 * ; eos SENECA, f 4 


Take away ambition and vanity, and herd 
vill be your heroes or patriots, Hs 


ccoxcvi. 


3 
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cccxcyi. "7 
It is a common fault to be never ſatiſ- 


fied with our fortune, nor diffatisfied with 


our e 


* CCCXCVIT. > 
' Politeneſs of mind conſiſts in a cour- 


teous and delicate conceptions 


CCCXCVIIL, 

It often happens that things * 
themſelves to out minds more finiſhed, 
than we could, with much labour, make 
them. 


CCCACIX. 


The defects of the mind, like chte of: 


the face, 1 292 * as we r old. 


. 


„ 


8 ccc. 


The underſtanding is better employed | 
in bearing the misfortunes that actually 
befal us, than in penetrating into thoſe. 
that poly 25 


P's uu 


cCECcci. 


as MAXI M S. 


p cecei. 

It is not ſo nmeh through a brd 
of iavention that we occaſionally find 
expedients; as through a poverty of 


qudgemenr, which makes us liſten to \ 
every thing that imagination preſents, 


and hinders-us from diſcerning what i 

| tbeſt. 2 * | | : El 7 
5 

A man of ſenſe finds much leſs dif 

culty in ſubmitting to-one who is wrong 


headed than in attempting to ſet him. right. 


cccciII. | 
The labours of the body free us from 
paivs of the mind. This it is that conſti- 


tutes the * of the poor &. 
: = 


* 4 It is certain that as in the body, be 
no labour or natural exerciſe is uſed, the ſpi- 
= Tits, which want their due employment, turn 
© 2painſt the conſtitution, and find work for 
„ themſelves in a deſtructive way; fo ina ſoul, 


or mind, unexerciſed, and which languiſhes 
«* for 


=_ * ah. a a WY 1 


” 2 * -—, 


7 * 


them. 
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eccclv. 7 


The mind, between idleneſs _ con- 


ſtancy, fixes on what is eaſy and agree- 
able. This habit always ſets bounds to 


our enquiries: No man was ever at the 


trouble to ſtretch bis > pau as far as it 
would 80. 8 81 2 28 22 . 8 
5+ 0%. ons 

Small geniuſes are hurt by ſmall events: 
great geniuſes * . e and ow 


* 
* 
„ 10 
1 
* . 


% 


for want of ation nd employment, the 
<« thoughts and affections, being obſtructed in 


their due courſe, and deprived of their natu- 
* ral energy, raiſe diſquiet, and foment a ran- 
* corous eagerneſs and tormenting irritation. 
The temper from hence becomes more impo- 
tent in paſſion, more incapable of real mode - 
« ration, and, like prepared fewel, readily takes 
< fre by the leaſt ſpark.” 
, 4 De Shafteſb. v. II. 25 165. 
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UNTRUTH. 


: ceccvi. 


make our teſtimony conſiderable, and to 
give our words a religious weight. 


| WEAKNESS. 
CCccvni.., 1 
Weakneſs i is the only fault that is in- 
corrigible *. : 
CCCcvIIL. | 
"Wa is more oppoſite to virtue 
than 1 is vice itſelf. 


* It is e the fanlt a Nature, for 
which a man is juſt as blameable as a veſſel is 
tor being faulty, i. e. defective. 

Lord Cheſterfield ſays, Men are more un- 
willing to have their weakneſſes and imperfec- 
tions known than their crimes : and that if yo! 
hint to a man that you think him 1gnorant, 

filly, or even ill-bred or aukward, he will bat 
you more and longer than if you tell him plain 
you think him a rogue. Lett. 129. 


cccen 


N - 4 * 
* 1 * 
_ 
— _ 
* » rr 
* = 
* . 


An averſion to untruth is often no 
more than an imperceptible ambition to 


' — 
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ccceix, N 


Men are ofiner reeacherous through 
weakneſs than defign. 


Cccex.. 


Weak people are n of eu- 


cerity. 2 5 I ; . K * "FM A 
CCCCXI. 


More men are guilty 6f treaſon e 


weakneſs than ay _— Res) to be- 


tray. | x 4 


\ 


- CCCCXL. „ 
If Pants be a man whoſe weak ade as 
never been diſcovered, it is only becauſe 


we have never accurately looked for it x. 


* Lord Cheſterfield ſeems * have had this 
maxim full in view when he wrote his 97th Let- 


ter. He tells us, that every body has a pre- 


vailing weakneſs ; that Cardinal Richelieu, the 


ableſt of ſtateſmen, had the idle vanity to be 


thought the beſt poet too ; that Sir Robert Wal- 
pole's prevailing weakneſs was to be thought 
to have a polite and happy turn to gallantry, 
of which he had undoubtedly leſs than any man 


living ; and thoſe who had any n ap- 


plied te it with ſucceſs, 


K 2 cCccx. 


M81 


| 
[i 
[ 
bt 
| 
1 


we Max Tus. 
4 ; dg 5 cocexiiI. 

3 Silence is the happieſt courſe. 2 man can 
"= take who is diffdent of kinaſes, LE ho 


»» F 1 1 * » : 
RE WEARINESS.. 
Y » | 8 93 
„ Nene 3015, c CRKT. f 
| 9 We boaſt that we are never out of 
ſpirits; and yet are too much conceited to 
own that we are never bad n | f 


3 | | cccexv. 135 


We eaſily forgive thoſe wha! veary u, 


n but can never forgive thoſe who are 
wearied e 5 14. 2” da 


ens, ; N 0 © CCCOxva. 
We are almoſt always wearied with the 


company of thoſe very. perſons with whom 
ve ought never to be wearied. 
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eeeetvik ft 15 
Man's chief wiſdom confilts: in a 


fenfible of his folligs — 


17 
ccc kxVIII. 
Our wiſdom is: no leſs; at Fortuneꝭs 
mercy than our wealth hs Sos $+ 1:47 he 
f © ECEOXIR,., 3 85 
0 It 18 eaſier to be wiſe de ner chan 
for ourſelves f. for amet oa at: 


ccoc XX. 


* — - wal; prima hop 
22 Stuliitia caruifle =, 
Horut.. | 
EVn in our flights from vice ſome virtue lies, 
And;. free from folly, we to wiſdom riſe. 
+ © Res adverſæ oonſilium adimunt,“ Tac. 
A. xi. Adverſity deprives men of their reaſon, | 
t -— Ira quæſo (di voſtram fidem 1) 
a Itane comparatam elle hominum 3 
© omnium, 104 
« Aliena ut melius videant & dijdigent a 
« Quam ſua! An eo fit, quia in re noſtra aut 4 
„ gaudio 1 
< Sumus præpediti nimia, aut ægritudine?“ 
K 3 | Gods ! 


* 


- 


he 


cectxx. 7 


Wisdom is to the * what health is 
to che body T. 75 N 


Esüfde hoe! in converſation has a greater 
ſhare than wit. 


cceexII. 
No fools are ſo troubleſome as thoſe 
who have ſome wit. 


CCCCXXILI. 
Thoſe who have but one fort of wit 
are ſure not to pleafe long. 


Gods! chat the nature of 6 28000 is ſuch, 
To ſee and judge of the affairs of others 


Much better than their own! Is't therefore fo, 


Becauie that in our own concerns, we feel 
The influence of joy and wr too neaily? 
| Tax. 
+ Mens ſana in corpore ſano.“ Joy. 
13 the Gods the reſt, and ſtand confiu'd 
To health of body and content of mind. 


> & 
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CCCCXXIV. 


Wit ſometimes tempts us to play the 
fool with great courage “. OO 
t cecexxv. g 


As it is the characteriſtie of great Wits 
to ſay much in few words, ſo ſmall Wits 
ſeem to have the gift of ſpeaking much 
and . nothing . 


f CCCCXXVI. 
"thoſe are miſtaken. who imagine wit 
and judgement to be two diſtinct things. 


* Ttis by vivacity and wit that a man ſhines in 
company; but trite jokes and loud laughter re- 
duce him to a buffoon. Cheſterf. Lett. 134. 

'+ (Ceux) ** qui parlent beaucoup, ne diſent * 
jamais rien.“ Boileau, Ep. ix. People who 
talk much ſay nothing. Or, as Terence ex- 
preſies it: | 


<4 Ne iſta hercle magno jam conatu 'magnas 
* nugas dixerit.” Heautontim. 


— She the wighty pains 
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Judgement is only, the peffection of wit, 
which, penetrates. into the receſſes of 
things, obſerves all that merits obſerva· 
tion, and perceives what ſeems imper- 
| ceptible. We muſt therefore agree, that # 
it is extenſive, wit which produces all the 
1 efledts attributed 1 to Judgement s. 8. 
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| cocextvis. FO uit; £44.) 
3 man of wit would be often at a loſs, 
weft it not for Nd en of W 
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"ececxxvIn. 3.08 
Women affect regu, as. an addon 
to their RENTS | Aer 


* 94 
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* This is a more rational account of wit and 
judgement rhan that of thoſe antitheſis philoſs- 
phers who make diametrical oppofites of two 

mental operations, which, if not ſtrictly the 
ſame, are at leaſt inſeparably united ; for no- 
33 thing can be witty that is not jacken. | 


. cecexxix. 


* 


— 


* A AN 


ceccexxix. 
Women often fancy themſelves 0 be 
in love when they are not. The amuſe· A 
ment of an intrigue, the emotion of mind 2 
produced by gallantry, their natural pal. | 
hon for being beloved, and their unwil- 
lingneſs to give a denial ; all theſe make 
them imagine they are in love, when in 
fat uy are only coquetting. Fu 


CECCXXX. 


1 "P = * 
-» 4 I : % 
* 
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Women are completely * 7 15 
thoſe they hate.. | 8 
CCCCXXII. 
The wit -of moſt women ſerves rather” 
to fortify their folly than their reaſon 5. 


cccexxxii. | 
The virtue of women is often the love | 
of reputation and quiet, | E 


. 


* © Women have an entertaining rattle, and 

c ſometimes wit; but for ſolid reaſoning and - 
* good ſenſe, I never knew one in my life that 
© had it, or who'reafored and acted conſequen- 

" - tally for four and twenty hours together,” 
Id. Cheſterf. Lett. 129, 

BT: CC CXXXIII. 
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cccexxxiii. N 
"There are ſew virtuous women who a are 
| not weary of their profeſſion, 18 


cCcccxxxvV. 3 
Moſt virtuous women, like e 
treaſures, are ſecure becauſe nobody lecks 


aſter them. 


cc xxv. 
1 woman keeps her firſt lover 0s. if 
the happens not to take a ſecond, 


cccexxxvi. 

Youth without beauty, with regard to 
women, is of as little conſequence as 
beauty without youth. , 
| | CCCCXXXVII, 

The common foible of women who 
once were handſome, is to e that they 
1 now no longer ſo ® | | 
© eecoxxxyIn, f 


C5 T 0 15 woman who-i is not abſolutely ugly 


« thinks herſelf handſome.—The ſuſpicion of , 


* age no woman, let her be ever ſo old, ever 
1 ES 6 forgives. 
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occexxxviny 
Moſt: women yield more chrough wal. 


neſs than paflion ; whence it happens rhat 
an enterprizing rather than an amiable 


man commonly ſoccer beſt with themf. 


„% forgives. is Aattery is either too. high or 
« too low for them. They will greedily ſwallow 
« the higheſt, - and gtatefully accept of the 


„ loweſt; and, you may ſafely flatter any woman, 
from her underſtanding, down to the e 


A taſte of her fan,” 
Id. Cheſterf Lett. 129 1080 


4 % Whenever the ſlighteſt wiſhes ariſe, the 


„ reſt will foon follow.“ Again, «If you are 


« not liſtened to the firſt time, try à ſecond, a 


„third, and a fourth, If the place is not al- 1 
« ready taken, depend upon it, it may be con- | 


** quered.” Lett. 218. 224 
It is difficult to ſay whether our x as or 
Lord Cheſterfield has been hardeſt upon the ſex. 


His Lordſhip however (among other douceurs) 
acknowledges, that “ women are the only re- 
« finers of the merit of men; that it is true 


** they cannot add weight, but they poliſh. and 
4 ie, a laſtre 3 that they abſolutely ſtamp 


« every man's character in the beau monde, and 


make it either current, or ery it down, and 
" top it ran Lett. 129 —218. 
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all ha: violent paſſions that which 
a woman is Love 
—S{dfgins us {5 CCCCNLs 1 78513 0 
19 firſt deſires women love the 
es e the paſſion. | 
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That woman is much to be pitied who 
at once e poſſeſſes boch love and virtue. 
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's Vouth changes its inclinations through» | 
hear of blood ; old-age perſeveres in it 
through h habit.” ö 
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=, ' Youth. 1 continual i in toxication. 1 18 


5 the fever of reaſon. e EDA 
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I "Young people, at their entrance upon 
| the world, ſhould. be either baſhful or 
En» 8. eb wo. 
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Timidiry is a fault which is ENT on 5 
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In: every profeſſion every individu | 
affects to appear juſt'what he would wil- 
BN  livgly'be eſteemed; ſo that we may ſay, 
the world 1s compoſed of nothing but 
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cece vu. 
Civiliry i is a deſire, to receive cindy 
and to be accounted well- bred.. 
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ccc NX. 


The only good copies are thody which 
point out we ridicule of bad originals, 


'CCCCL. 
Decoricy is the leaſt of all laws ; but 
the on ſtrictly obſerved. 


| ccc. 
. A' man who finds not fatiefaBiion in 
himſelf, ſecks for it in vain endete, 


CCCCLILL | 
Few cowards know the extent of cheir | 
fear. 


- CCCCL1II. | 
We promiſe according to our hopes, 
and perform according to our fears. 


_ CCCCLIV, 
| Good ſenſe ſhould be the teſt of all 
rule, whether antient or modern ; what- 
© ever 
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MAXIMS. 143. 


ever is incompaidl with good ſeſe | is 
. falſe, 


„„ 
It is eaſier to govern than to avoid | 
being governed“. | 
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: ccccuvi. f ] 
Since great men can not beſtow either | 
health of body or peace of mind, we 
certainly pay too dear for all that they 
can bel.ow. 


CCCCLVIT. | 
When our hatred is violent it ſinks us 
even beneath thoſe we hate. 


ccc viii. { 

Hope, deceitful as it is, carries' us 
agreeably through life +. 
CCCCLIX. 


* Agricola governed his family; which many 
find to be a harder taſk than to govern a p#o- 
vince. Domum ſuam coercuit, quod pleriſque 
haud minus arduum * quam rere regere. 

Tac. 

+ It Goes more; it end; its influence be- 

vond 
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: ws to virtue. F2DI 
. © "Trectx. 


We find it more difficult to i 
the leaſt infidelity to ourſelves than the 
{tyre to others. | | 
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lündobebte finds not near fo much oro 
weden as guik. 
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doccrxin. 

! Strepidicy is an extraordinary ſtrepgeh 
Of ſoul, that renders it ſuperior to the 
trouble, diſorder, and emotion which the 

appearance of danger is apt to excite. 
By this quality, in the moſt-ſarpriſing and 
dreadfub aceidents, heroes maintain their | 
_ rranquillity, and ende the free uſe 

; - their. reaſon, 
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- 8 and helps to reconcile us o de 
.Mroke of death. 

Hope travels through, nor quits us when 
Eo i wein. Pork. 
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eccei xn. 

Bidiek of memory excry-one comphins 
of, but nobody of the want of judge 
ment. fy 


eccetætv. 

Ne jyllin-afoig mans. ub 
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ccc rt i ; 

To know things well, we ſhould know 
them in detail; but this being in a manner 
infoixe, one bnowkedge muſt'nceds. be 
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ccc. | 
What we call Hderality f fs elde more 


than the vanity-ef giving; we are fonder 
of the vaniry than n the 
ation - 
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cecelLxvII. 
1 ) 89 „ f | 1 4 
Magnanimity contemns "oY to obtain 
ececLxviin. TW 


Magnanimity is ſufficiently defined d dy 

its name; yet we may ſay of magnani- 
mity, that it is the good ſenſe of pride, 
and the nobleſt 1 of ee apr 
12825 er 
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Why have we memory PID: to 
retain the minuteſt cireumſtances that 
have happened to us; and yet not enough 
to remember how often. we have related 
chem to the ſame perſons? 7 


bn : CCCCLXR. 027-5188 
We are often diſſatisfied: wh; chaſe 
t negotiate our affairs, becauſe they 
often ſacrifice their friend to the ſucceſs 
af the negotiation: Suceeſs becomes their 
oun intereſt er the honour they ex- 
pect 
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pe for bringing to a concluſion what 


themſelves had undertaken. 
„ 
Nei of mind is often the cauſe 
of obſtinacy : we believe io farther than 


we can fee *. 


| CCCCLAXIT, 
Paſſion often makes a fool of a man of 


ſenſe: and it ſometimes makes a man of 


ſenſe of a ſool. a devs 
ececlxxiII. 
Pinſoveranas merits neither blame nor 
praiſe; it is only the duration of our in- 
clinations and ſentiments, which we can 


neither create nor extinguiſh. 


| CC CLXXIV. 28 
He who is diſpleaſed with every-body 


is much more unhappy than he wü vhm 
nobody is pleaſed. 


* « Stiff in opinion, always in the \ wrong ” 
Ds pen. 
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cecelxxv. . 
It is difficult to determine whether ; 2 
clear, ſincere, and honeſt procedure, be 
the effect of probity or artifice. 


CCCCBXXVI. . 
We promiſe according to our ; hopes, 
and perform according to our fears. 
ececlxxvit. , 
| Moſt men, like plants, have Ia pro- 
perties, which chance alone diſeovers. 


CCCCLEXVII. LY 
| That conduct ſometimes ſeems ridicu- 
lous, the ſecret reaſons of which may 
. be wiſe and ſolid &. 

| deere. 


That of L, 4 Renews, for — . 
father and eldeſt brother Tarquin having mur- 
dered, he eounterfeited himſelf a fool, in order 
to eſcape the ſame danger. Tarquin, thinking 


his folly real, deſpiſed the man; and, having 


poſſeſſed himſelf of his eſtate, kept him as an 


idiot merely with a view of making ſport for his 


children, At the Ceath of Lucretia, Brutus, 
. ha opening 
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cccelxxix. &; 

A man often imagines he acts, when 

he is acted upon; and, while his mind 

aims at one thing, bis heart n gra- 
vitates nn another. 


"ECCCLXXX, | 
The deſire of being either oidel, or 


admired, is commonly the true reaſon or”: 
or confidence. 


CCCCLXXXIL, | 
There are two kinds of curioſity. One 
ariſes from intereſt, which makes us de- 
ſirous to learn what may be uſeful to us; 
the other from pride, which makes us 


happening to be preſent, threw off the OY 

he drew the poignart reeking from her wound, 
and lifting it up towards heaven; Be witneſs, 
ye Gods,” he cried, ©* that from this moment 
9 proclaim myſelf the avenger of the chaſte 
* Lucretia's death; from this moment I profeſs 
** myſelf the enemy of Tarquin.”—An amaze- 
ment ſeized the hearers!—In the fequel, Tar. 


<quin was expelled, and Brutus was proclaimed ' 
Deliverer of the People, 
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deſirous to know what others are ignorae 
of *. ge I ee | : N 7 | 
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cccerxxxn. er Ui: 
Nothing is ſo contagious as example: 
never was there any conſiderable good or 
ill done that does not produce its like. 75 
Ye imitate good actions through emvla 
an bad ones through a malignity. 
= * our ature, which ſhame Concepts, and 
| example ſets at liberty. 


COCOLKXXITT. „ aa: 
"Familiarity is a ſuſpenſion of moſt all 5 
the laws of elit d has in- 


9385 Curioſity,” favs Hobbes, «is a - bellies to 
© know why and how; ſuch as is in no living 
| & creature but man: ſo that man is diſtin- 
F , - guiſhed, not only by his reaſon, but alſo by 
this ſingular paſſion, from other animals; in 
„ whom the appetite of food, and other plea» 

,* ſares of ſenſe, by predominance, take away 
66 the care of knowing cauſes; which is a luſt 
© of the mind, that, by a rerſoverande, of delight 
in the continual and indefatigable generation 
& of knowledge, exceedeth the ſhort vehemence 
$6 of ny carnal pleaſure,” Leviath, p- 26. 
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cds it into > ſociery under the notion 
e Hd rota er ner Sch 
echt Kr Ade Dit 
Abe hatreſl of favoutites is nothing 
more than the love of favour. Our in- 
dignation at not poſſeſſing it ourſelves is 
ſoothed and mitigated by the contempt 
we expreſs for thoſe who do; and we 
refuſe them our homage, becauſe v are BY 


not able to deprise them of that which' by 


procures | them the homage of 2575 one 
S OE Sap 


| 


Grace to. the body i is like goo feats to 
the mind &. 


— 4 TOA are both the gifts of nature; but 
( they may be cultivated,-.. increaſed, and 
+68 brought to perfection. Adorn yourſelf with 
all thoſe. graces and accompliſhments which 
without ſolidity are frivolous; hut without 
"ny which, ne is to a great degree uſeleſs.” 
Nen gan 43 I * Lett. . 
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nee 'ECCCLX RXV. «This 2 
An able man willarrange TY iniady 
and conduct each in its proper order. 
Dur greedineſs often hurts us, in making 
us proſecute too many things at once; by 
earneſtly defring the Jeſs. contents. - 
mn | 
a Cc Uu 
Many people deſpiſe riches ; yet for 
know bow to beſtow them *. 


3 «Cur eget indighus quiſquam te divite; ; quark 

«© Templa ruunt antiqua deùm; cur, im- 
probe, carn 

* Non 122 75 Patria toute emetiris aceryo ?*? 

' 215 "Hozar, 


Then why not bettet uſe this proud exceſs 
Of worthleſs wealth? Why lives in deep 
7735 POET” <7 F 
A man unworthy to be poor, or why 
Our ſacred ſhrines in aged ruins lie) 
hy not öf fuch a maffy treaſure ſpare 
To thy dear 1 wreteh! a moderate 
- ſhare? 
Shall thou alone no change of 8 know? 
Thou future * of thy deadlieſt foe2 
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'+Ridicoledrems to diſbonour more than 
| « diſhonour atſelF*, AL 


| © ECCCLXANEX. 

„ How can we expect that a friend oud 
keep our ſecret, whilſt we are convincing 

him that it is more than we can 1 our- > 

: ſelves? 


SD reccexe. | ; 
Affected ee is refined ino 
. 


| — | | 
-Sinecriry is an openneſs of hah 
»is rarely to be found. It is. commonly 


e Ridicule reiter con tempt and 1 
but can never be a detector of falſehood or a 
* teſt of truth”? Brown againſt Shafteſb. 

+ © Domitianus fimplieitatis ac modeſtiz ima- 

- «© pine ſtudium literarum & amorem carminum 
% imulabat ; quo yelaret animum, & fratris 
- + zmulationi ſubduceretur.“ Tac. A. iv. Do- 

mitian, under the maſk of ſimplicity and mo- 
deſty, affected the love of letters and poetry, 
the better to conceal his deſigns, and avoid his 
brothers jealouſy. 
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perſonated by a refined meer | 
whoſe end · is to procure confidence. + . 
ocecacr. n 

ä Sade talk e- and to ſet 
our faults in whatever light we 81 13 
wales che main of our 6-5 222 N 
e 0/141 a roce nir. 

We ae ee nem more through 
vanity than malie. 
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.CœAi˖cxciv. 
| Bobriews is either the love of health,” 
or an apy eat nnn. 

A 7 " eccexey.” N 

Men would not live . in ſociety 
were oy not the mutual e of euch 
dther. Wett eee ee 308 77 
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The accent of a man's natire counuy. 
is as ſtrongly impreſſed. on his mind as on 
his TONGUE: 12 
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cccexevn. 
We bare mare power than will z we 
often, repreſent things as impradticable a, 95 
merely by way of exculpating ourſelves. 
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No encomiums are thought too great 

for prudence: yet cannot Prudence inſure 
the leaſt event. 

ecccexcix. 

Quarrels would never be laſting were 


the fault only on one ſide. 
* 
| cecec. 


- Ray. is more iuuppottable than 
wrong; becauſe we have a right to re- 
ſent 1 injure but are ridiculous | in being 
ry at. Jeſt. E Bb yeh 


8 Multa experiendo confieri, quæ ſegnibus 
* ardua videntur.” Tac, A. xiii, Indolence 
perſuades us that thoſe things are r 
which we might eaſily accompliſh. - 


Nil tam difficile eſt quin quærendo inveſti- 
« gari poſſet,” TER. 


Nothing ſo difficult but may be ſoon accom- 
pliſhed by _—_ Colman, 
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CCCCCIs. 
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Reconciliation with enemies proceeds 
| from a defire of bettering our condition ; 
| +» tothe fatigues of war; or to an SE: 


n. am event. 
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ccocon. 

' Repentance-is not ſo much a remorſe for 
what we have done, as an apprehenſion of 
conſequences. 


* cce cent. | 


It is leſs difficult to feign the ae 15 


we haye not, than to conceal thoſe we 
have. 
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Socegew. | 
3 Titles, inſtead of exaling,debaſe f thoſe- 
I - who act not-up to them. 
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Men are oftner rredcherous chrough 
-weakneſs-than _, 
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Subtilty in the extreme is falſe delica-- 
ey; true delicacy is ſolid ſubtilty. 


ececevii. 


There are thoſe who, like new ſongs, 
are favourites only for a üüme. 
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in the ſeveral. kinds of. Forcing Departments; - 1 

viz. Frames, Hot-walls, a tas and 


common re pr. 3% | 
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35 ee Garden Muſhroom, its Ne 
ture and Qultivation, pr. 18. 6d. | 


N. B. In the preſs, Abercrombie's Sarah 3 

ö Pocket * in a W arrange 

ment. | . 
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4. Dean'Percy's Key Ns fete; =. 
giving an account of the ſeveral books, their 
contents, their authors, and of the times, places,, 
and 66cafions on which. * were an 

pr. 28. c 2 

5, The Paſſion; or a Deſcriptive and Critical 
Narrative of the Incidents: as they occurred on 

each Day of the Week in which Chriſt's Suffer- 
ings are commemorated; By Thomas Knowles, 

D. D. Prebendary of Ely, pr. 38. 
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6. Aviſon's Eſſay on Mafical Expreſſion, To: 
which is added, Dr. Jortin's Letter to the 


Author, concerning the Muſic of the Antients, i 
anch 1 
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and ſome paſſages in Claffic Writers N 4 
that ſubject. Likewiſe, Mr. 1 e ou® to 
Dr. bree Remarks, e | 
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7. Madame * Maimtenon' Li: rol 
. | 
ꝑ——— lift toyon, I ve rexd Mat, at 
Maintenon's Letters; they both entertained 
and informed me.  'Fhey have; brought mes 
3 "i «acquainted with that able and artful Lady, — 

hey are very well worth your reading; 
4 6 they throw light upon many things of thoſe? | 


3 Ld; Cheſterf. 261 Lett. 
5 81 Mr. Herrey's 8 Meditations: and: RE L 
\$ 9 in blank verſe, by T;.Newcomb; A; Mg b 

2 vols, Pr. 6s; - 


9. The Beauties of England, comprehembnl . 
in a pocket volume. Intended as a ng 
| yon 128 38. q 


or preſent Stato 6f-1 


N 20. The New Peerage ; 


| the Nobility of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
1 with the arms and ſupporters engraved, 3 vols,. 
4 Pr. 188, ' 


11. Mr. Halifax's Familiar Letters, on various 
Subjects of Buſineſs and Amuſement, intended 
as Models to form ad pol ifi * Stile. pr. 38. 
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